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ENGLISH LONG-HORNED CATTLE. 

So many of our subscribers are interested in 
the raising of cattle, and so general, indeed, is the 
taste for fine stock, even among those who are 
not “ lords of lowing herds,” that, as this is the 
season of agricultural fairs and displays, we have 
placed the representations of a pair of prize cat- 
tle on this page. It is superfluous to say 
they are of the long-horned breed. They are, 
moreover, exact portraits from life, vouched for 
by an agricultural committee. They both took 
first prizes (valued £10) at the late agricultural 
show at Warwick, England. The one on the 
right is the property of Lieutenant-Colonel Inge, 
of Thorpe, near Tamworth, Staffordshire; that 
on the left belongs to J. H. Burbery, of the 
Chase, near Kenilworth, Warwick. We have 
seen no such specimens of long-horned cattle in 
this country, nor are we aware thatit is desirable 
to breed such. In fact, the favorite oxen from 
imported stock here, are the Devons, the horns 
of which are of medium length. Of this breed 
Dr. Charles L. Flint, in his recently-published 
“ Milch Cows and Dairy Farming,” which must 
henceforth be a standard work, says of the Dev- 
ons, or rather of the North Devons: “ This 
beautiful race of cattie dates further back than 
any well-established breed among us. It goes 
generally under the simple name of Devon ; but 
the cattle from the southern part of the county 
from which the race derives its name, differ 
somewhat from those of the northern, having a 
larger and coarser frame, and far less tendency 
to fatten, though their dairy qualities are supe- 
rior. The North Devons are remarkable for 
hardibood, symmetry and beauty, and are gener- 
ally bred for work and for beef, rather than for 
the dairy. The head is fine and well seton; the 
horns of medium length, generally curved ; color 
usually bright blood-red, but sometimes inclining 
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to yellow; skin thin and orange-yellow ; hair of 
medium length, soft and silky; muzzle of the 
nose white ; eyes full and mild; ears yellowish, 
or orange color inside, of moderate size; neck 
rather long, but with little dewlap; shoulders 
oblique ; legs small and straight, and feet in pro- 
portion ; chest of good width ; rump level ; tail 
full near the setting on, tapering to the tip; 
thighs of the bull and ox muscular and full, and 
high in the flank, though in the cow sometimes 
thought to be too light; the size medium, gener- 


ally called small. The proportion of meat on 
the valuable parts is greater, and the offal less, 
than on most other breeds, while it is well settled 
that they consume less food in its production. 
The Devons are popular with the Smithfield 
butchers, and their beef is well marbled or 
grained. As working oxen, the Devons, per- 
haps, excel all other races in quickness, docility 
and beauty, and the ease with which they are 
matched. With a reasonable load they are said 
to be equal to horses as walkers on the road, and 
when they are no longer wanted for work they 
fatten easily and turn well.” A more favorite 
breed of cattle is the short-horn, which has stood 
the test of a century, during which period it has 


been carefully bred. The stock which formed 
the basis of the improved short-horns, existed 


equally in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Northumber- 


land and the adjoining counties of England, but 
the superiority of the cattle reared in Durham, 
gave that name to the race. The late Colonel 
Jacques, of the Ten Hills Farm, raised the 
Creampot family of milkers from imported short- 
horn stock. The short-horns are finely formed, 
come early to maturity, and fatten rapidly. Of 
late years the importation and breeding of pure 
stock have been pursued in this country with 
great Zeal and liberality, and the importance of 
these efforts is pretty generally recognized in the 
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agricultural interest. Some of the greatest 
minds in the country have not deemed it beneath 
their notice. Daniel Webster and Henry Clay, 
both of whom held the great Roman orator’s 
opinion with regard to the pre-eminent dignity of 
farming, were zealous adepts in the business of 
stock-raising, and Ashland and Marshfield both 
exhibited splendid specimens of different breeds. 
Since, however, careful and scientific breeding is 
only of comparatively recent date in this coun- 
try, the breeder cannot rely upon unauthenticated 


stock for his purposes. Of course there are 
thousands of native cattle, so called, which are 
equal for dairy and other purposes, to any im- 
portations of well-defined and legitimate import- 
ed races, but we cannot be sure that they will 
produce their like. The produce of these hybrids 
may be very poor cows, and the only certain way 
is to depend on stock, the pedigree of which can 
be traced back for several generations, like an 
English racer or an Arab. Mr. Flint remarks : 
“The milking qualities of our domestic cows 
are, to some extent, artificial, the result of care 
and breeding. In the natural or wild state, the cow 
only yields enough to nourish her offspring for a 
few weeks, and then goes dry for several months, 
or during the greater part of the year. There is, 
therefore, a constant tendency to revert to that 
condition, which is prevented only by judicious 
treatment, designed to develop and increase the 
milking qualities so valuable to the human race. 
If this judicious treatment is continued through 
several generations of the same family or race of 
animals, the qualities which it is calculated to 
develop become more or less fixed, and capable 
of transmission. Instead of being exceptional 
or peculiar to an individual, they become the 
permanent characteristics of a breed. Hence the 
origin of a great variety of breeds or races, the 
characteristics of each being due to local cireum- 


stances, such as climate, soil, and the special ob- 
jects of the breeder, which may be the produc- 
tion of milk, butter and cheese, or the raising 
of beef and working cattle.” So distinctly defined 
are the characteristics of the prominent breeds, 
that after a brief study of their “ points,” any one 
can recognize them ata glance. This assertion 
will doubtless be corroborated by those of our 
readers who visited the fine exhibition of the U. 
8. Agricultural Society in this city, three years 
since. Few of them, probably, after studying the 


specimens, were unable to classify the animals 
that came under their observation. That exhi- 
bition was certainly a fine one. Among them 
were some admirable Ayrshires, with their deli- 
cate heads and bright mottled hides, with many, 
the favorites. The Ayrshire cow has been known 
to produce over ten imperial gallons of good 
milk aday. A cow-feeder of Glasgow, selling 
fresh milk, is said to have realized two hundred 
and fifty dollars in seven months from one good 
cow. With good feeding, seventy-five cents’ 
worth a day is below the average. Aiton says 
that thousands of the best Ayrshire dairy cows, 
when in prime condition and well-fed, produce 
1000 gallons of milk per annum. The Jerseys 
are to be regarded as a dairy breed, and that al- 
most exclusively. But having, in a previous 
number, expatiated somewhat on the different 
breeds of cows, it is unnecessary to pursue this 
subject further. In the immediate vicinity of 
Boston, splendid specimens of the different breeds 
are found upon gentlemen’s estates. Our milk- 
farmers also have generally excellent stocks, and 
it is a consolation to know that no “ swill-milk ” 
finds its way into this city. The cows that sap- 
ply Boston are fed on good grass, English hay, 
and fodder-corn, and if there be any adalteration 
in this important article of food, it is, at the worst, 
only by a moderate exercise of the pump-handle. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


A WEDDING TRIP TO THE MOON. 


BY WILLIAM 8. LAWRENCE. 


[coxcLupeED ] 


While absorbed in this struggle for life, I 
heard a sound above my head which froze my 
very blood with horror. It was that wild, un- 
earthly laugh, which is the index of confirmed 
mania—the knell of departed reason. Fresh 
from the Pennsylvania Hospital, in Philadelphia, 
which had then a department for the insane, I 
knew but too well the import of that awful 
laugh. Poor, hapless Adderley! Those life- 
chords, whose extraordinary tension had caused 
them to vibrate such exquisite music, had long 
been stretched to the utmost point of endurance, 
and with the unwonted excitement of that meme 
orable wedding night, had snapped forever. 
That glorious brain, too perfect in its nice ad- 
justment and its wondrous delicacy for the rade 
handling of this vulgar world, was now a hete- 
rogeneous mass of wayward fancies, ready to fo'- 
low the first wild impulse that suggested itself, 
though it should lead to the most fearful acts of 
destructiveness and death. 

Poor, lost Adderley! What a terrible fate 
for that brilliant soul—that true child of genius! 
Alas, alas, how had the mighty fallen! How 
suddenly was that more than regal head laid 
low! These dreadful reflections, forced thus 
rudely upon me, were almost more than I could 
bear, and in spite of all my efforts at self pos- 
session, I fell helplessly to the bottom of the car 
and wept. 

But I was soon roused to a consciousness of 
the fact that this was no time or place for the 
indulgence of enervating grief. Since my first 
appearance, Adderley had been laughing, shout- 
ing, talking and vociferating with the utmost 
volubility. Suddenly I felt his fingers clutch my 
shoulder with the same iron grasp which I had 
so often felt in the happy days of old. I looked 
up and beheld, instead of the noble visage of my 
early friend, the face of an incarnate demon. 
His long black hair was streaming in the wind, 
and his dark brows were knit into a scowl of di- 
abolical fierceness, while the lustrous eyes be- 
neath shot forth gleams of maniac fury terrible 
to behold. 

“Ha, meddling stranger!” he exclaimed, 
“who gave thee permission to thrust thyself un- 
bidden upon the privacy of us and our bride? 
Knowest thou not that it is treason, yea, worse, 
that it is sacrilege, thus to intrude thyself not 
only upon a king but upon a god ; not only upon 
a god, but upon the god of gods—Imperial Jove, 
the Thunderer? Thou shalt die! Base, impu- 
dent meddler, thou shalt die! By the dark river 
of the dead—the gods’ dread oath—I swear it ! 
Dost thou hear? Art thou ready ¢ Then down, 
down to hell, and tell our brother Pluto ’twas 
Jupiter sent thee there!” And catching me by 
the throat and raising me as if I had been a little 
child, he drew me back in order to gain an impe- 
tus wherewith to hurl me to the earth, five thou- 
sand feet below. 

Utterly powerless as I was in his berculean 
grasp, I gave myself up for lost ; but, at that 
dread moment, something—a kind, protecting 
providence I may venture to believe—induced me 
to pronounce the single world “ Alden !”’ in that 
ton? of affectionate remonstrance which many 
atime, in our old college days, had stayed his 
hand when uplifted to do some rash deed which 
he might afterwards be sorry for. The moment 
he heard the sound he relaxed his grasp and let 
me fall to the bottom of the car, gazing in my 
face, in the meantime, with a look of painful, 
piteous bewilderment. 

“‘ God help me !” said the poor fellow, putting 
his hand to his head, “I think I heard that music 
once before ; but,” added he, with a heavy sigh, 
“it was long ago—O, so long ago!” 

Some fibre in that poor, bewildered brain, not 
yet wholly severed, had been made to vibrate by 
this casual reminiscence of the dear old times, 
and it had soothed him like a magic spell. His 
still wonderfully expressive face, as the bright 
moonlight fell full upon it, revealed the strug- 
gles of the soul within, as sanity and insanity 
fought for the mastery, and I watched the lights 
and shades upon it, like sunshine and shadow 
chasing each other upon some blue mountain 
side. 

The strife, alas, was but a momentary one, and 
the demon that possessed him soon regained the 
ascendency. His fiery eye soon resumed its wild, 
roving restlessness, and as soon as it lighted 


upo1 his poor, cowering, trembling wife, the 
terrible maniac laugh again resounded in our 
ears, while he cried aloud : 

* Never mind, never mind, sweet bride—don’t 
look so glum ; I'll send the meddling scoundrel 
to Tarturus, never fear.” And with another de- 
moniacal frown, he turned to the place where I 
was sitting. 

At that moment, however, his wandering eye 
was caught hy the moon shining with such splen- 
dor above him, and his whole attention, for the 
moment, was attracted by her silvery radiance. 

“Look, Ada, look!” said he, pointing up- 
ward, “dost thou not see our bridal chamber, 
dearest? How gloriously it shines! It is one 
entire and perfect chrysolite! Think of it, love ; 
just think of it! A honeymoon inthe moon, 
and a palace of our own, all built of a single 
gem, a thousand miles in diameter! What da 

‘you think Master Aladdin would say to that? 
I mean to invite him to pay us a visit, him and 
his princess, Badrollgunpowder, or whatever her 
name is.” 

Then gazing steadily at the moon, he ex- 
claimed: “ Bright goddess of the silver bow! 


Great dea trifurmis—Luna! Diana!  Proser- 
pina! Artemis! Bubastis! Hecate! Ter- 
gemina! Lucina! Illythia! Noctiluca! Tri- 


via! Sideram Regina!—pale queen of heaven 
and its stars! Shine out thy very best to-night, 
as if ’twere for thine own Endymion’s sake! 
Put on thy most splendid attire, and prepare 
thee to receive a royal bride; thy father and thy 
king commands it!” 

Then, turning abruptly away, he shouted : 
“What ho, there! Mercury! Mercury, I say! 
Villanous thief! Must I, the king of gods and 
men, stand here, bawling like a chimney-sweep ? 
So; better late than never. See here, sir. I’m 
sick and tired of this miserable snail’s pace. 
Those birds don’t draw well together; besides, 
they are fat and lazy with good living—gorging 
themselves with ambrosia, when earthly food is 
quite good enough for them. Hie thee to Molus, 
and tell him that it is my command that he send 
old Boreas hither instantly, with all his bags, to 
blow us to the moon. Then speed thee to Vul- 
can, and bid him send me a fresh supply of thun- 
derbolts ; and hark ye, sir! tell him that if they 
are not better than the last I had, I’ll break his 
other leg with one of them, and put out an eye 
apiece tor each of his Cyclops. And—stay, 
Mercury ; send Hebe or Ganymede hither with 
a brimming cup of nectar. My throat is as dry 
as Pluto’s kitchen chimney-pots. Off with you 
now—vanish! I'll give you just ten minutes 
time—no more.” 

No genuine order could have been given with 
more real earnestness and self-conviction of truth 
than this was. With a magic wave of the hand 
he dismissed the imaginary messenger, and then, 
stooping down to me, he whispered : 

“I have given Madam Juno the slip, and 
stolen her peacocks, too, and harnessed them to 
this car, along with my own eagle. Wont the 
old lady be hopping—particularly when she finds 
that I have used her own birds to carry off a 
mortal bride and waft her to my palace in the 
moon? Wont she, though? Ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

Here he happened to notice the coming dawn, 
struggiing faintly with the moonlight in the 
east. 

“Ha!” cried he, in an angry tone, “can it be 
possible that that rascally Phoebus is bringing 
out the chariot of the sun without my permis- 
sion? Death and fury! Juno will see us be- 
fore we get half way! And Mercury, too, not 
returned yet! And not one drop of nectar, and 
not one thunderbolt to bless myself with! Now, 
by all the ghosts in Hades, there is something 
smells of rebellion here! Rebellion? Rebellion 
against me ?—Imperial Jove, the Zhunderer ?” 

Here he drew himself up to his full height, 
and assuming that regal port which surely no 
mortal man could imitate, he declaimed, as no 
Talma, or Siddons, or Rachel could have done, 
the following lines : 

“© Celestial States, immortal gods, give ear; 

Hear our decree, and reverence what ye hear— 

The fixed decree, which not-all heaven can move: 

Thou. Fate, fulfil it. and ye Powers approve! 

What god but enters yon forbidden field, 

That )ields asristance, or but wills to yield, 

Back to the skies with shame he shall be driven, 

Gashed with dishonest wounds, the scorn of heaven ; 

Or. from our sacred bill with fury thrown, 

Deep in the dark Tartarean gulf shall groan, 

Witn burning chains fixed to the brazen floors, 

And locked by hell's inexorable doors! 

As far beneath the infernal centre burled 

As from that centre to the ethereal world! 


Let exch, submissive, dread those dire abodes, 
Nor tempt the vengeance of the god of gods!’ ” 


Then, his majestic lip curling with more than 
imperial disdain, he added : 


“Let down our golden, everlasting chain, [main, 
Whose strong embrace holds heaven, and earth and 
Then, strive ye, all, ¢f mortal or immortsl birth. 

To drag, by this, the Thunderer down to earth—’” 


“Ha, ha! ha, ha, ha, ha!’ 


“© Ye strive in vain! If I but stretch this hand, 

I heave the gods, the orean, and the land; 

I fix the chain to great Olympus’ height, 

And the vast world bangs trembling in my right! 

For such I reign. unbounded and above. 

And such are men and gods compared with Jove!’ ” 

These lines were spoken, not in the English 
dress in which I have given them to the reader, 
but in the sonorous Greek of their immortal 
author. And to he went on, for a length of 
time which seemed to me days rather than min- 
utes, ina paroxysm of the wildest excitement, 
pouring forth one extravagant rhapsody after 
another, all rambling and disconnected, but all 
consistent with the one dominant idea of his 
Joveship. He vociferated and gesticulated in the 
most violent manner, and I wondered how it 
was possible that such extraordinary excitement 
—mental and physical combined—could last so 
long. 

At last he came to an abrupt pause, and then 
shouted aloud ; “‘ There surely is something the 
matter with those peacocks ; we are hardly mov- 
ing atall!” And at the conclusion of the sen- 
tence, he gave a spring which nearly overturned 
the car, and before I knew what he was about, 
he had clambered up to the top of the balloon. 

Poor Ada shrieked and sobbed as if her heart 
would break, he all the time affecting to believe, 
or perhaps really believing, that she was grieving 
because we did not get along fast enough. 
Wringing her hands, she watched him intently as 
he swayed about on his perilous perch, and I ex- 
pected every moment to see him falling headlong 
through the air. Alas, poor girl! What an 
awful position for one so young, so fragile, so 
delicate, thus suddenly plunged from the highest 
pinnacle of happiness to the lowest abyss of 
misery! Besides the anguish which wrung her 
heart, her physical suffering was very great, or 
rather would have been so, if she had been in a 
condition to feel it. Her dress was of the scan- 
tiest description, and at the great height to which 
we had now attained the cold was very severe, 
as I could testify, being myself barefooted, and 
without coat or vest. 

The madman, in the meantime, was gazing di- 
rectly upwards, as if engaged in watching his 
imaginary peacocks. This gave me the hope of 
accomplishing what I had already attempted 
without success. Having quietly moved into a 
favorable position, I made a sudden effort to 
seize the cord communicating with the escape- 
valve, my object, of course, being to let off gas 
enough to secure the rapid descent of the bal- 
loon. To my great disappointment, Adderley 
was on the watch, ready to anticipate the move- 
ment. I caught the rope, but before I had held 
ita second, he let himself down with the nim- 
bleness of a monkey, and with a wild shout of 
exultation cut it off close to the valve. Neither 
Ada nor I, it should be. observed, had any knife 
or other means of puncturing the balloon, even 
if I could have reached it. 

Though as cool as most men, I could not hope 
to imitate the utter recklessness with which Ad- 
derley climbed and swung from rope to rope. 
He acted precisely as another might have done 
if the balloon had been resting upon thé ground ; 
and the very fact of his being practically uncon- 
scious that it was not so, was no doubt the secret 
of his performing the feat so successfully. With- 
out any farther notice of my attempt, he swang 
himself rapidly down into the car again, crying 
out: 

“ Sweet bride, I must confess that we are not 
likely to reach the moon to-day at this rate. 
But hark! Do you hear that? Ha, ha! Kolus 
has done my bidding; so dry your tears, sweet 
one ; we shall soon be flying on the wings of old 
Boreas, a hundred miles an hour. Don’t you 
hear his pipe? Ha, ha! We'll need those lazy 
birds no longer, so we'll just cut the traces and 
let them go to Tartarus !” 

Almost before these words were ont of his 
mouth, he had pulled out a bowie-knife and sev- 
ered one of the ropes by which the car was at- 
tached to the balloon. There were four of them, 
and this was at one of the ends. He would im- 
mediately have proceeded to cut the others, if the 
sudden disturbance of the equilibrium of the car 
had not prevented him, by almost throwing him 
out. Ada was in the very act of falling, when 
I managed to throw my arm round her at the 
same time that I clutched one of the three re- 
maining ropes. 

The respite we had gained was hardly long 


Se 
enough to allow us to take « breath. The next 
minute the bright bowie-knife was flashing above 
our heads, severing the very rope to which we 
were clinging. It was one of the side ropes, and 
in the position in which the car then hung, the 
uppermostone. Grasping Ada’s waist with des- 
perate energy, I commenced the fearful fall, 
which, I supposed, was to end in dashing us to 
atoms upon the distant earth. With a wild, 
random clutch, however, like that of a drowning 
man, I succeeded in catching the opposite side 
rope, one of the two which remained. 

With Ada still hanging on my arm, I con- 
trived, by exerting my full strength, to get one 
leg thrown about the rope at the place of its at- 
tachment to the car. But what could it avail ? 
There was the maniac, as inflexible as fate itself, 
proceeding, with the most matter of fact, busi- 
ness-like air imaginable, to cut the remaining 
ropes and launch us into the awful abyss below. 
One minute more and the other end rope was 
severed, leaving but the fibres of a single frail 
cord between us and eternity. 

If it does really ever happen that a few mo- 
ments of ineffable anxiety performs the work of 
half a century, and covers the young head with 
locks of hoary whiteness, here, surely, if ever, 
the thing should come to pass. Sach is the way- 
wardness of the human mind, that this compar- 
atively trivial idea was at that awful moment up- 
permost in my thoughts, and when I gazed upon 
Ada’s bright, golden curls, I felt a degree of sur- 
prise to see them still undiscolored. But the 
poor girl had fortunately ceased to be conscious 
of the terrors of her situation—she was motion- 
less, senseless and insensible. 

Just as the first beams of the rising sun began 
to gild the bright colors of our aerial vessel, and 
before they had touched even the mountain tops 
of the earth below, Adderley bent over us, knife 
in hand, to finish his terrible job. For some 
time past he had not spoken a word; but this 
silence, coupled with the grim earnestness with 
which he went about his work of death, was 
more fearful than his wildest vociferations had 
been. With his awful purpose, his maniacal en- 
ergy, and his almost superhuman strength, he 
seemed the incarnation of inexorable fate, a hu- 
man embodiment of the dark-browed Atropos, 
about to sever three threads of life at a single 
stroke. 

Gazing in bitter anguish upon the lovely flow- 
er drooping in my arms, I hurriedly asked my- 
self if human ingenuity could suggest any pos- 
sible means of escape? Alas, no! Even apart 
from the stimulus of mania, Adderley’s strength 
could hardly be matched by that of any living 
man. As it was, though unembarrassed and 
alone, I would have been but a child in his 
hands, and there yawned beneath us an abyss of 
full ten thousand feet in depth. There was no 
help for it—we must die! 

The madman had found a firm footing by 
thrusting his boot through the frail material of 
the car, and his knife, as I have said, was already 
over our heads. I saw him catch the rope, just 
above us, with his left hand, and raise the knife 
with his right. Already its edge was within an 
inch of the spot where he intended to cut it. 
Fervently commending my soul to the mercy of 
its Creator, 1 bowed down my head upon my 
hands, and with all the calmness I could muster 
awaited the impending blow. 

“May Pluto and all the infernals confound 
that vile traitor Mercury, and Ganymede, and 
Hebe, and all the rest of them! Imperial Jove 
is absolutely fainting for want of a draught of 
nectar to moisten his parched throat!” 

I looked up. The rope was still uninjured, 
and the madman had apparently delayed his 
work from pure exhaustion. The tornado of 
fierce excitement on which he had been tost for 
hours had at last expended itself, and a tempo- 
rary lull was the inevitable consequence. 

A faint gleam of hope now visited me. What 
could I do w take advantage of the pause ? 
There surely must be some chance of escape, if 
I only had ingenuity enough to find it. But 
there was little time for deliberation. One slight 
movement of the maniac’s hand and we perished. 
All sorts of impossible schemes came crowding 
into my brain, but I could think of nothing feas- 
ible. The hand of death had been stayed in the 
very act of striking—could I really do nothing 
to prevent its final fall? The very imminence 


of the danger, while it stimulated my inventive 
powers into extraordinary activity, seemed to 
deny me the coolness necessary to their judicious 
exercise. 

While my whole frame was writhing in an 
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agony of impatient perplexity, I felt myself in- 
commoded by something hard in the right pock- 
et of my pantaloons. The actual physical dis- 
comfort which it produced could alone have 
forced so trivial a thing upon my attention at 
such a moment. Annoyed, not by the discom- 
fort, but by the interruption, I uttered an ejacu- 
lation expressive of my feelings, and was about 
to dismiss the unwelcome thought with all pos- 
sible despatch, when there flashed from it an 
idea, a hope, bright enough to illuminate the 
lowest depths of my despondency. 

At that day, the powerful agents for producing 
anesthesia, now in such general use, were new 
discoveries and objects of curiosity in remote 
country places. The evening before I had taken 
from my trunk a small flacon of chloroform to 
show it to a medical acquaintance, and being 
called off suddenly, for some purpose or other, I 
had hastily enveloped it in a handkerchief and 
stuffed it in the pocket of my pants. I thought 
no more of it, and it had been left there till that 
moment. 

Thrusting my hand into my pocket, with some 
difficulty, I grasped the little vessel, enveloped 
as it was in the handkerchief, and with a strong 
pressure broke it. I then took it out and held it 
towards Adderley, saying: © 

“ Here is a wonderful elixir, a potent distilla- 
tion, an all-powerful perfume, prepared by Chi- 
ron, the Centaur, from plants that grow in the 
garden of the Hesperides. Inhale it, and it 
will at once revive you.” 

The madman took it, without hesitation, and 
carried it to his nostrils. I watched him with 
intense anxiety, for I was somewhat doubtful 
about the effect it would have upon him, even if 
he should inhale a sufficient quantity. As he 
drew in the vapor, however, with the full power 
of his lungs, its influence soon became manifest. 
His athletic frame gradually yielded to the leth- 
argic inhalation, and soon became a mere sense- 
less mass of inert matter. 

It was with the utmost difficulty that I could 
prevent the prostrate maniac from falling out. 
My first care was to secure his knife as his fin- 
gers gradually relaxed their hold. To my great 
satisfaction, Ada now began to recover. Having 
hurriedly explained to her what had happened, 
I placed her in a position where she could hold 
on for herself. By this time old Boreas was 
piping most furiously ; in fact, it was blowing 
a gale, directly from the northeast, and this ren- 
dered our situation greatly more precarious than 
it would have been if the weather had been ordi- 
narily calm. 

Amid all the tossing and tumbling of our 
frail support, however, I contrived to steady the 
insensible form of my friend until I could cut off 
some of the ropes which had originally bound 
the machine to the earth, and which were now 
flapping about in every direction. With the 
cords thus obtained, I proceeded to secure him 
in the place where he lay, and in such a manner 
that it would be impossible for him to get loose 
when the effect of the chloroform should cease. 
It was a tedious, difficult and dangérous busi- 
ness, but it was at last effectually accomplished. 
I also secured Ada in her place. 

The next thing was, if possible, to get the 
balloon to the earth. This had become a terribly 
urgent necessity, on more accounts than one, for 
besides our other dangers, the single rope on 
which our lives were hanging, showed ominous 
signs of parting at the point where it was at- 
tached to the balloon. That half parted rope I 
was obliged to climb, for there was, of course, no 
other way to mend it, and no other way to reach 
the balloon and puncture it, our only means of 
effecting its descent without clambering up to 
the valve, the rope attached to which was now 
beyond my reach. 

By this time I had had my soul saturated with 
horrors to such an extent, that I gazed up at the 
parting knot with an apathy that amounted to 
almost utter indifference. Custom reconciles us 
to almost everything. 

Contrary to my expectation—to my positive 
conviction indeed—the fastening of our rope did 
not give way, but gave me time to reach it and 
secure it. Though far from possessing the won- 
derful agility, coolness and audacity of Adder- 
ley, I was nevertheless a gymnast of no ordinary 
powers ; and it was well that I was, for our lives 
depended on it. 

Having made the dangerous knot perfectly se- 
cure, I proceeded to puncture the balloon, and 
gradually to enlarge the hole as much as I 
thought the circumstances would allow. The 
88s poured from the orifice, hissing like steam, 


and we soon commenced a rapid descent. The 
next anxious thought was, where shall we reach 
the earth? We had been travelling for hours 
with great rapidity, and I had not the remotest 
idea of where we were. Notwithstanding the 
boisterousness of the wind, the sun was shining 
brightly in a cloudless sky. When we had leis- 
ure to cast our eyes below, we saw the country 
spread out like a map, to an immense extent 
around us. It was one vast expanse of verdure, 
varied only by a few little dots of clearings, 
with a river here and there, like a waving thread 
of silver. 

That we should be dashed to pieces against 
the tree tops seemed inevitable. While the force 
of gravity was bringing us rapidly to the earth, 
the strong northeast wind tended to carry us 
forward in a direction parallel with its surface. 
According to a well-known mechanical law, the 
resulting motion brought us downwards at an 
angle of nearly forty-five degrees with the plane 
of the horizon. The force of gravity, however, 
being a little stronger than that of the wind, our 
line of “descent was brought a little nearer to the 
perpendicular than the angle mentioned. 

As we approached the earth, one little clear- 
ing, just before us, broke the monotonous line 
of the tree-tops. There was a cabin near the 
centre of it, and two men stood by the door, one 
of them having a rifle in his hand. As we 
passed, he took deliberate aim at us and fired ; 
fortunately, however, we were too far off to re- 
ceive any injury. 

We were now almost scraping the tops of the 
tall pine trees, and I expected every moment to 
see our balloon rent in pieces, and ourselves pre- 
cipitated to the ground. Suddenly, and to our 
great satisfaction, we came to another opening, 
which I supposed at first to be another clearing. 
It turned out, however, to be a little lake, com- 
pletely embowered in the piney woods ; so much 
so, indeed, that we did not see it till we were 
directly over it. 

“May Heaven grant that we alight in the 
water !”’ cried I. But there seemed to be very 
little hope of it, so strong was the wind and so 
trifling the extent of the lakelet. 

There was, however, one thing in our favor 
which I had overlooked. As soon as we had de- 
scended below the line of the tree-tops, they 
served as a protection against the force of the 
wind. The consequence was, that we then be- 
gan to fall almost perpendicularly, until, but a 
few yards from the farther shore of the lake, we 
were thrown, all in a confused mass, into the 
water. 

Thus ended that most terrible voyage. What 
remains to be told I will make as brief as possi- 
ble. My first care was to free my companions 
from their bonds. Adderley was revived by con- 
tact with the water, but I had no difficulty in 
managing him. In fact, he remained in a half 
comatose, stupified condition for a long time. 

We had come to the earth on the extreme out- 
skirts of civilization in the far southwest. The 
water of the lake, at the point where we fell, was 
not deep, and we‘were soon joined by the men 
whom we had seen in the clearing, who gave us 
every assistance they could. They were rough 
and superstitious, and the fellow who shot at us 
firmly believed that the balloon was some strange 
monster of a bird. 

We were not long in getting safely out of the 
water; but it was a very tedious and a somewhat 
difficult job, in our peculiar circumstances, to 
get back again to the point whence we started 
It was a distance of about two hundred miles, 
“as the crow flies,” but we had of course to 
travel much farther than that. 

Adderley’s glorious intellect was gone irrevo- 
eably. As long as he lived his soul was a moral 
volcano, ever heaving and smouldering with the 
pent-up fires within, and occasionally bursting 
forth into an eruption of terrific violence, spread- 
ing terror and dismay everywhere around him. 
After lingering a few years, in a private mad- 
house, his wildly throbbing heart was stilled; 
and two green mounds of earth are all that now 
remain of the two choice spirits whom I accom- 
panied on that memorable wedding trip. 


CHOICE OF WORDS. 


When you doubt between two words, choose 
the plainest, the commonest, the most idiomatic. 
Eschew the fine words as you would rouge; 
love simple ones as you would native roses on 
your cheeks. Actas you might be disposed to 
do on your estate; employ such words as have 
the t families, keeping clear of foundlings 
and of those of which nobody can tell whence 
od ome, unless he happens to be a scholar.— 

rench. 


THE DIAMOND STAR. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


In a fine summer night, in the latter half of 
the seventeenth century (the day and year are 
immaterial), Clarence Landon, a handsome and 
high-spirited young Englishiyan, who had been 
passing some time in the souxh of Spain, was 
standing on the banks of the Guadaluviar, in the 
environs of the ancient city of Valencia, watch- 
ing with anxious eyes the fading sails of a small 
felucca, just visible in the golden rays of the ris- 
ing moon, as catching a breath of the freshening 
western breeze, they bore the light craft upon the 
blue bosom of the Mediterranean. Though the 
scene was one of surpassing beauty, though the 
air was balmy and came to his brow laden with 
the fragrance of the orange, the myrtle and the 
rose, the expression of the young man’s face was 
melancholy in the extreme. 

“Too late!’ he muttered to himself; “ too 
late! It is hard after venturing so much for 
them, that I should have been baffled in my at- 
tempt to escape with them. However, they are 
safe and happy. If this breeze holds, they will 
soon pass Cape St. Martin. Deir Estella, 
how I value this pledge of your friendship and 
gratitude.” 

And the young man, after raising to his lips a 
small diamond star, attached to a golden chain, 
deposited the trinket in his bosom, and then, 
with a parting glance at the distant vessel, 
turned homewards, in the direction of the city 
gates. 

Absorbed in his own reflections, he did not no- 
tice that his footsteps were dogged by a tall fig- 
ure, muffled in a black coat, which pursued him 
in the moonlight like his shadow, and left him 
only when he entered his posada. 

Landon spent some time in his room, in read- 
ing and arranging letters and papers, and when 
the clock of the neighboring cathedral sounded 
the hour of eleven, threw himself upon his bed 
without undressing, and was soon asleep. From 
a disturbed and unrefreshing slumber, crowded 
with vexatious Visions, he was suddenly 
and rudely roused by a rough hand upon his 
shoulder. He started upright in bed, and gazed 
around him with astonishment. His chamber 
was filled by halt a dozen sinister-looking men, 
robed entirely in black, ia whom he recognized, 
not without a shudder, the dreaded familiars of 
the holy office, the officials of the Inquisitorial 
Tribunal. His first impulse was to grope for his 
arms; but his sword and pistol had been re- 
moved. A rough voice bade him arise and fol- 
low, and he had no choice but to obey the man- 
date. Preceded and followed by the familiars, 
who were all armed, as he judged by the clash of 
steel that attended each footstep, though no 
weapons were apparent, he descended the stair- 
case, came out upon the street, and was conducted 
through many a winding lane and passage to a 
low-browed arch, which opened into the base- 
ment story of a huge, embattled building, that 
rose like a fortress before him. The conductor 
of the band halted here, and knocking thrice upon 
an oaken door studded with huge iron nails, it 
was opened silently, and the party entered a dark, 
subterranean passage of stone, lighted only by a 
smoky cresset lamp swinging in a recess. 

Alter passing through this corridor, Landon 
was conducted into a huge vaulted hall, dimly il- 
luminated by the branches of an iron chandelier, 
by whose light he discovered in front of him a 
raised platform, on which were seated three men 
robed in black, while before them, at a table, sat 
two others similarly attired, with writing imple- 
ments before them. On the platform was planted 
a huge banner, the blazon on the folds of which 
was a wooden cross, flanked by a branch of olive 
and a naked sword, the motto being, “ urge, 
Domine, et judica causam tuam.” Rise, Lord, and 
judge thy cause. It wanted neither this formid- 
able standard, nor the implements of torture scat- 
tered round, to convince the young Englishman 
that he stood in the halls of the Inquisition. 

After being permitted to stand some time be- 
fore the judges, that his mind might be impressed 
with the terrors of the place, the principal in- 
quisitor addressed him, demanding his name. 

“Clarence Landon,” was the reply. 

“ Your birthplace ?” 

“ London, England.” 

“ Your age ?” 

“Twenty-five years.” 

“ Occupation ?” 

“T am a gentleman of fortune, with no pursuit 
bat that of knowledge and pleasure.” 


“You are accused,” said the judge, “of hav- 
ing aided and abetted a countryman of yours, 
named Walter Hamilton, in seducing and carry- 
ing off Estella Martinez, a lady of a noble house, 
and a sistet of St. Ursula. How say you, guilty * 
or not guilty.” 

“Tam not guilty—I am not capable of the in- 
famy with which you charge me.” 

“ He refuses to confess,” said the judge, turn- 
ing to a familiar, the sworn tormentor. “We 
must try the question. Sanchez, is the rack 
ready ?” 

The man addressed was a brawny, muscular 
ruffian, with a livid and forbidding countenance, 
whose dark eyes sparkled with pleasure, as he 
bowed assent to the interrogation. 

“Hold!” cried Landon. “ The truth can no 
longer harm any one but myself, and though you 
may inflict death upon me, you shall not enjoy 
the fiendish satisfaction of mutilating my limbs 
with your horrid enginery. I did aid Hamilton, 
not indeed in ruining an injured maiden, but in 
rescuing from a thraldom she abhorred, a lovely 
lady whom Providence formed to make the hap- 
piness of an honorable man. By this time Es- 
tella is a happy bride.” 

“Her joys will be shortened,” said the inquis- 
itor, frowning. ‘They cannot long elude the 
power of Rodrigo d’Almonte, at once judge of 
the holy office and Governor of Valencia.” 

“‘ Moderate your transports, governor,” replied 
the Englishman, boldly; “the fugitives are be- 
yond your reach. This very night a swift-winged 
felucca bore them away from these accursed 
shores to a land of liberty and happiness.” 

The brow of Rodrigo grew black as night. 

“Insolent !” he answered. “ You have out- 
raged and set at naught the authority of church 
and state; your life shall pay the forteit.” 

“Be it so,” replied Landon, folding his arms ; 
“but let me tell you that forevery drop of blood 
shed, my country will demand a life. The cross 
of St. George protects the meanest subject of the 
English crown.” 

Rodrigo d’Almonte made no reply, but wav- 
ing his hand, Landon was removed from the tri- 
bunal, and thrown into a dungeon on the same 
floor with the hall of torture. 


Towards the close of a sultry summer day, the 
narrow streets of Valencia wore an aspect of un- 
usual activity and life—filled, as they were, with 
representatives of every class of citizens. The 
tide of human beings seemed to be setting in one 
direction towards a plaza, or square, in the centre. 
The Alameda was deserted by its fashionable 
promenaders ; and young and old—all, indeed, 
who were not forbidden—were at length congre- 
gated in the square. The attraction was soon 
explained, for in the centre of the plaza was seen 
a lofty platform of wood, on which was erected a 
stout stake or pillar, to which was affixed an iron 
chain and ring. Around this were heaped, to 
the height of several feet, huge fagots of dry 
wood, ready for the torch. A large body of men- 
at-arms kept the crowd back from a large open 
space around the platform. These preparations 
were made, so the popular rumor run, for the 
punishment of a young Englishman, who had 
aided a Spanish nun in the violation of her 
vows. 

The numerous bells of the city were tolling 
heavily ; and at length, after the patience of the 
populace had been nearly exhausted, the head of 
acolumn of men marching in slow time was 
seen to enter upon the plaza. First came the 
governor’s guard, their steel caps and cuirasses 
and halberds polished like silver. After these 
walked the officials of the Inquisition, and some 
friars of the order of St. Dominic, surrounded 
the unfortunate Landon, who wore the corazo or 
pointed cap upon his head, and the san benito, a 
robe painted all over with flames and devils, typ- 
ifying the awful fate which awaited him. He 
ascended the scaffold with a firm step, while a 
cortege arranged themselves around it, and the 
Governor of Valencia, mounted on a splendid 
barbed charger, and wearing his inquisitorial 
robes over his military uniform, rode into the 
square amid the vivas of the crowd, and the pre- 
sented arms of the troops, and made a sign for 
the ceremony to proceed. 

As an officer, appointed for the purpose, was 
about to read the sentence, a great tumult arose 
in the square, and attracted the attention of all 
the spectators. 

“ What is the meaning of this, Alvarez?” 
asked the governor, addressing one of his lieu- 
tenants. 


“ The people, please your excellency, haveigot 
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hold of Isaac, the rich Jew, and insist on his be- 
holding the august spectacle of the Auto da Fe.” 

“The unbelieving dog has never liked these 
brave shows,” answered the governor, with a 
grim smile, “since his well-beloved brother, Is- 
sachar, expiated his heresy on this spot in the 
great auto, when we burned twenty of his tribe 
before the king. Beshrew my heart! he abuses 
my clemency in permitting him to hold house 
and gold here in Valencia. He shall behold the 
execution ! Make room there, and drag him into 
the heart of the hollow square.” 

The cruel order was obeyed, and the old Jew, 
who was a mild and venerable-looking man, was 
forced into the centre of the plaza, whence he 
could have a full view of the horrid scene about 
to be enacted. 

But the indignities to which he had been sub- 
jected aroused a latent spark of fire even in the 
soul of the aged Hebrew. He lifted up his voice 
and cried aloud : 

“Spaniards! Christians! are ye men, or are 
ye brutes? Fear ye not the vengeance of Heav- 
en, when ye enact deeds that would make the 
savage blush? Think ye that Heaven will long 
withhold its vengeance from atrocities that cry 
aloud to it night and day—that the innocent 
blood ye have spilt will sink, unaveng-d, into 
the earth? Fear and tremble, for the hour of 
wrath and woe is at hand !” 

The energy and eloquence with which he 
spoke sent a strange thrill of terror through the 
crowd. The governor, alone insensible to fear, 
shouted from his saddle : 

“ Tremble for yourself, Isaac ! for by the rood, 
it you dare question the justice of the holy of- 
fice, you shall share the fate of yonder prisoner.” 

“I fear not the wrath of man,” replied the 
Jew ; “fear you the wrath of Heaven!” 

At this moment, as if in vindication of his 
words, a heavy clap of thunder, that shook the 
city like the discharge of a park of artillery, 
broke upon"the ear, and one of those sudden 
storms, 80 common in southerly latitudes, rolled 
up its dark masses of clouds, and the light of 
day was suddenly quenched, as in an cclipse. 
Vivid fiashes of lightning lit the upturned and 
terror-stricken faces of the cowering multitude. 
At the same time, the wind howled fiercely 
through the streets that debouched upon the 
plaza, and tore the plumage that waved and 
tossed upon the helmets of the soldiery. 

“ Executioner !” roared the governor, whose 
high, stern tones of military command were 
heard above the roar of the sudden tornado, “do 
your duty! Set fire to the fagots.” 


The order was obeyed—the torch was applied, 
and already a quivering, lurid flame shot up at 
the feet of the luckless Landon, when the storm 
burst forth with ungovernable fury. The scaf- 
folding was blown down, and the rain descend- 
ing in torrents, instantly quenched both torch 
and fagot. The vast crowd were thrown into 
utter confusion. ‘The terrified horses of the cav- 
alry plunged madly among the footmen—hun- 
dreds fell and were trampled under foot, and 
prayers, shrieks and imprecations filled the dark- 
ened air. 

Landon was unhurt amid the wreck of the 
sacrificial pyre. A ray of hope shot up in his 
heart. Scrambling out of the ruins, unobserved 
and unparsued, he fled down the nearest lane 
with the utmost speed. Anxious to obtain shel- 
ter, he, without even a thought, climbed a garden 
wall—once within which he was safe, for a mo- 
ment, from pursuit. Rushing through a shaded 
alley of the garden, he found himseif at the door 
of a large and splendid house. Almost without 
a hope of finding it yield, he tried the handle, 
and the door opened. Silently and swiftly he 
ascended a large, stone staircase, and took ref- 
uge in the first apartment which he tound before 
him. A beautiful young girl, the only occupant 
of the room, starting at the fearful appantion of 
a stranger, flying for his life im the robe of the 
san benito, feil upon her knees and crossed her- 
sof repeatedly, as her dark eyes were fixed in 
terror on the intrader. 

“Lady,” cried Landon, “for the love of that 
Keing whom we both worship, though in a dif- 
ferent form, take pity on a wretched fellow-being. 
Save me! save me!” 

ut you are accursed and condemned,” she 
ans», ered, rising and recoiling. 

“T am—I am—but you know my offence. If 
you ever loved yourself, you know how to par- 
don it. Think of the horrid fate that awaits me, 
if you are pitiless.” 

The lady paused and reflected, Landon watch- 
ing the expression of her countenance with the 


most intense anxiety. -At length her brow clear- 
ed up; there was an expression of sweetness 
about her rosy lips that revived hope in the heart 
of the fugitive. 

“T will save you if I can,” she answered. 

“ Heaven’s best blessing on you for the word !” 
exclaimed the Englishman. 

“ But you have come to a dangerous place for 
safety and shelter,” she continued, sadly. “ Do 
you know whose house this is* It is the dwell- 
ing of my father, Don Rodrigo d’ Almonte, the 
Governor of Valencia.” 

Landon started back in terror, but he instantly 
recovered from that feeling. 

“ You, then,” he said, ‘are Donna Florinda, 
in praise of whose beauty and goodness all Va- 
lencia is eloquent. I feel that I am safe in your 
hands.” 

“IT will never betray you,” said the lady. 
“You are safe here. It is my bed-chamber,” 
she continued, blushing ; “ but I resign it to you 
—sure, from your ‘countenance, that you are a 
cavalier of honor, who will never give me cause 
to repent of the step.” 

“ Be sure of that.” 

“ Swear it,”’ she said, “ upon this trinket which 
my father took from your person in the hall of 
the Inquisition.” 

Landon took from Florinda’s hand the dia- 
mond star given him by Estella, and thus mys- 
teriously restored, and pressed it to his lips. 

“ By this talisman,” he said, “‘ by this token, 
which I prize so highly, I pledge myself not to 
abuse your confidence, but to repay the priceless 
service you render me by a life of gratitude.” 

“You may remain here, then, for the present,” 
said Florinda, “till 1 think what can be done for 
you.” 

“It I can only make my way to the house of 
the English ambassador,” replied Landon, “I 
think I can count upon my safety.” 

Donna Florinda, after lighting a lamp (for it 
was now nightfall), and setting upon a table 
some wine and fruit, left the chamber, locking 
the door behind her. 

Descending to the garden, she went directly to 
a secluded arbor, embowered in foliage, at no 
great distance from the house. 

“ Cesareo!”” she whispered. 

A young cavalier, who was concealed in the 
arbor, instantly advanced and clasped her in his 
arms. 

“Dear Florinda!” he cried, “I feared that 
you would disappoint me. But we have yet some 
happy moments to pass together.” 

“ Not a moment, Cesareo,” replied the lady. 
“My father will soon return. I came to -beg 
you to retire instantly, and await another oppor- 
tunity of meeting.” ; 

“ You are anxious to get rid of me!” replied 
the cavalier. . 

“ Not so—my father will soon return, and he 
will be sure to inquire for me directly.” 

“ Well, then,” said the lover, “if it must be 
80, go you to the house, and leave me the solita- 
ry pleasure of watching the window of the room 
gladdened by your presence.” 

“No, no, Cesareo !’ cried Florinda, in terror, 
“that must not be.” 

As she said this, her eyes were instinctively 
turned to the window of her room, and Cesa- 
reo's followed the same direction. The shadow 
of Landon’s figure, as it passed between the 
lamp and the window, was seen defined distinctly 
on the curtain. 

“ By heaven!” cried Cesareo, “ there is a man 
in your bed chamber!” 

“My father!” said Florinda. 

“You told me in your last breath that he had 
not returned. You are playing me false, Flo- 
rinda. You have a lover, and a favored one.” 

“No, no!” cried the agonized girl. “It is 
nothing, believe me—trust not appearances, I 
will explain all.” 

But at this moment the distant clang of trum- 
pets and kettle-drums was heard, announcing 
the governor s return. 

“T must be gone !”’ cried Florinda—“ believe 
me, I am faithfal ;”’ and with these words she fled 
into the house. 

“The dream is over!” said Cesareo. “ But 
I will have vengeance on my rival ;” and he left 
the garden, muttering curses, and grasping the 
cross-hilt of his sword. 

Florinda flew to her chamber. 

“Fly!” she cried to Landon. “I have shel- 
tered you at the risk of my reputation—my 
father is returning, and you must leave this 
house. A jealous lover may denounce me, and 
both of us be ruined forever. Farewell—climb 


the wall at the back of the garden, and take 
refuge in the next house. I will still watch over 
you.” 

Landon obeyed, and made his escape from the 
governor’s garden just as Don Rodrigo was en- 
tering the courtyard. He crossed another small 
garden and entered a small house at the extrem- 
ity, the door of which was unbarred, and again 
found refuge in a room on the lower floor, where 
he concealed himself behind a screen. 

He had not been here long before he heard 
footsteps entering the room, and the voices of 
two persons in conversation, one of whom was 
evidently a female and the other an old man. 

“Dear father!” said the female, “I am re- 
joiced to see that you are returned. You never 
go forth in this city that you do not leave me 
trembling for your safety.” 

“ Thave passed through much peril, Miriam,” 
replied the man. “Snares and violence have 
beset my path. I went to carry the gold and the 
silver I had promised to Jacob the goldsmith, 
when lo! I was beset by the ungodly rabble.” 

“ Dear father !” 

“Yea! and they dragged me to their place of 
skulls—even to their accursed Golgotha, where 
the blood of mine only brother was drunken by 
the ravening flames, and where thirty of our 
brethren perished because they believed in the 
God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob.” 

“ And did they force you to witness the Auto 
da Fe ?” 

“ They brought me to the place, Miriam—but 
there the spirit of prophecy descended upon me, 
and I lifted up my voice and denounced their 
abominations, even as the prophet of old did the 
iniquities of the Egyptian king. And lo, Miriam, 
there was a miracle wrought! The voice of 
Heaven spake in thunder to rebuke their impious 
blood-thirstiness. The flood-gates of heaven 
were opened, and the rain descended in mighty 
torrents and quenched the Moloch fires kindled 
by the Christians. And a great wind arose, and 
the scaffold was destroyed, and the goodly 
youth that stood thereupon was saved from the 
death of fire, as the multitude were scattered.” 

“ And lives he, father ?’”’ 

“I fear not,” answered the old man, sadly. 
“ For if he were not crushed by the falling scaf- 
fold, yet verily the cruel sword of the troopers 
and the men-at arms must have sought out his 
young life.” 

At this moment Landon stepped from his 
concealment. 

“No, my friends,” said he, “I yet live to 
thank Heaven for its providential care. I have 
even found a friend in the household of my bit- 
ter enemy, for Donna Florinda d’Almonte shel- 
tered me and commended me to your roof.” 


He had now time to scan the persons of his 
hosts. The elder, Isaac the Jew, was, as we de- 
scribed him on his appearance in the plaza, a 
man of venerable appearance, with a mild and 
noble countenance, wearing the long beard and 
flowing robes of his race. His daughter, 
Miriam, had the commanding beauty, the dark 
eyes, the flowing hair, and the bold features of 
the daughters of Israel. She was richly clad in 
robes of silk, and many a jewel of price gleamed 
in the raven tresses of her hair. 

“ Thou art safe beneath this roof,” said the 
Hebrew, “for Donna Filorinda, though the 
daughter of the man of tiger blood, hath yet be- 
friended us and ours, and for her sake as well as 
for thine, thou art welcome.” 

Landon thanked his new friends for their hos- 
pitable pledges. 

“T would fain,” said the old Hebrew, “ give 
thee garments more fitting than the accursed robe 
that wraps thy youthful limbs. But of a truth I 
have none of Spanish fashion, and the Jewish 
gabardine is almost as fatal to the wearer as the 
robe of the san benito.” 

Here comes Reuben,” said Miriam. ‘“ Wel- 
come home, dear brother.” 

A handsome youth of sixteen entered at this 
moment, and saluted his father, his sister, and 
the stranger. He bore a bundle in his arms. 

“T was charged,” he said, “ by the Lady Flo- 
rinda, to bear this package to the stranger I 
should find here. It contains a Spanish dress. 
She bid me say,” he continued, addressing Lan- 
don, “that when you have put on these habili- 
ments, you can repair with me to the governor's 
garden at midnight. The waiting maid and con- 
fidante will conduct you through the house to the 
street, and make your way to the English 
ambassador’s.” 

After thanking the youthfal messenger, Lan- 
don was shown to an apartment where he was 


left alone to change his dress. Donna Florinda 
had supplied him with a plain but handsome 
cavalier’s suit, including mantie, hat and plume, 
and in addition to these a good sword. Landon 
hailed this latter gift with joy, and buckled the 
belt with trembling eagerness. He drew the 
weapon and found it to be a Toledo blade of 
the best temper. He kissed the sword with 
ecstacy. 

“Welcome,” he cried, “ old friend! With 
you I can cut through odds, and at least sell my 
life dearly, if I fall again into the hands of the 
Philistines.” 

Returning to his new friends, he sat down to 
a hearty meal which they had prepared for him, 
and to which he did an Englishman’s justice. 
At the hour of twelve his young friend Reuben 
signified his readiness to accompany him on his 
adventure. 

“ Farewell!” he cried. “I owe you a debt 
that nothing can repay. But believe me that 
your kindness will always dwell in the heart of 
Clarence Landon.” 

Reuben and the Englishman were soon in the 
governor’s garden. It was pitch dark, and they 
advanced cautiously, groping their way. All at 
once Landon stumbled against some person. 

“Ts it you, Reuben ?”’ said he, in a low tone. 
But he was instantly grasped by the throat. 
Dealing his unseen assailant a blow with his 
clenched hand, which made him release his hold, 
the Englishman instantly drew his sword and 
threw himself on guard. His steel was crossed 
by another blade, and a fierce encounter ensued, 
the combatants being practised swordsmen, and 
guided in the dark by what swordsmen term the 
perception of the blade. Reuben had made his 
escape, and gone to tell his father of this new 
disaster. The struggle was brief, for the antag- 
onist of Landon, closing at the peril of his life, 
and being a man of Herculean strength, wrested 
the sword from the Englishman’s grasp, and held 
him at his mercy. 

“Now, dog!” whispered the victor, “ have 
you anything to offer why I should not take your 
life as a minion of the tyrant Rodrigo ?” 


“T scorn to ask my life of an unknown assas- 
sin,” replied Landon ; “ but I am no minion of 
Rodrigo’s, and I was even now seeking to escape 
his clutches.” 

“If there was a light here,” said the stranger, 
“T could see whether you lied, friend, by your 
looks. You may be palming off a tale upon me. 
How did you propose to escape Rodrigo ?” 

“ By making my way through his house,” an- 
swered Landon. 

“A likely tale. How are you to gain access 
to his house.” 

“A waiting-maid was to let me in.” 

“ Well—I'll test your veracity. I have your 
life in my hands. You are unarmed. I have 
rapier and dagger. The experiment costs me 
nothing.”’ 

“It would be idle in me fo interrogate you,” 
said Landon. “ It would be idle to ask who you 
are,”’ 

“I will answer you frankly,” replied the 
stranger. -‘‘ 1 am one of those freebooters whose 
fortunes are their swords. If I were in Rod- 
rigo’s power, my life would not be worth five 
minutes’ purchase. And yet Iam seeking him 
to-night.” 

“You speak in riddles.” 

“‘Perhaps—but be silent now, if you value 
your life, and follow me.” 

The stranger, still retaining a firm grasp upon 
the luckless Landon, approached the door which 
led into the governor’s house, showing in their 
progress a perfect acquaintance with the labyrin- 
thine alleys of the garden. They halted, and a 
female voice spoke in a whisper, saying, “ here’s 
the key.” 

The stranger grasped it, and dragging Landon 
into the house, instantly locked the door behind 
him. A dark lantern was placed on the floor of 
the corridor. The stranger told Landon to take 
this up, and precede him up stairs. Landon 
obeyed, the stranger following close behind and 
giving him whispered directions as to his course. 
Having reached a certain door, the stranger took 
a light and entered a chamber, followed by the 
wondering Englishman. The walls of the room 
were heavily draped, and upon a huge bed the 
Governor of Valencia was reclining, buried in a 
deep slumber. 

“He sleeps!” wuispered the stranger in the 
ear of Landon—“ he sleeps, as if he had never 
shed blood ; as if the head of my brother had 
never fallen on the block by the hand of his 
bloody executioner. He will soon sleep sounder.” 
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“ What mean you?” asked Landon. 

** Wait and see !” was the reply. 

The stranger cautiously lifted the light in his 
left hand, bending over the sleeper, while with 
his right hand he drew a broad, sharp poignard 
from his belt, and raised it in the act to strike. 
But just as it was descending, Landon caught 
the assassin’s arm, and shouted in his loudest 
tones— 

“Don Rodrigo, wake 

“Baffled!” cried the ruffian, with an oath. 
“You shall pay with your life for interfering.” 

The governor sprang from his bed in time to 
witness the deadly struggle between Landon and 
the midnight assassin. It was short and deci- 
sive, for as the robber was aiming a blow at his 
antagonist, the latter changed the direction, and 
it was buried to the hilt in his own heart. He 
fell and died withouta groan. The noise of the 
struggle had aroused the household, and the ser- 
vants came pouring into the room with lights, ac- 
companied by Donna Florinda, who was agon- 
ized with terror. 

“Dear father!” she cried, rushing into the 
governor’s arms. ‘“ What does this mean ?” 

“Tt means,” replied Don Rodrigo, “ that ghis 
ruffian who had sworn to take my life because I 
had condemned his brother to death for manifold 
misdeeds, has been slain in the attempt by this 
young man.” 

“And do you recognize your generous sav- 
iour?” exclaimed the daughter. “Behold! It 
is the young Englishman you condemned to per- 
ish at the stake. 0, father!” and she explained 
the manner in which Landon had been enabled 
to save the governor’s life. 

“Young man,” said the governor, addressing 
Landon, with deep emotion ; “a mightier power 
than mine is visible in this. For the life you 
have saved I will repay you in the same manner. 
Iensure you a full and free pardon, and you 
shall not have it to say that Don Rodrigo d’Al- 
monte, bad as he has been represented, was a 
monster of ingratitude.” 

And he kept his word. Landon soon after 
set sail for England, in company with, the He- 
brew family who had sheltered him, and there, 
in due time, was united to the lovely Miriam, 
with whose beauty he had been impressed on 
first sight. In England he rejoined Hamilton 
and his Spanish bride, to secure whose happiness 
he had perilled his own life, and he always pre- 
served Estella’s diamond star as a memorial of 
his adventures in Valencia. Soon after his ar- 
rival, he received a letter from Donna Florinda, 
announcing her marriage to Cesareo, whose 
jealousy had been so signally excited by Lan- 
don’s shadow on the window-curtain. When 
Don Rodrigo died, he was buried with all the 
honors due to a soldier, a governor, and an emi- 
nent member of that mild and benevolent insti- 
tution, the Spanish Inquisition. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 


The celebrated Earl of Chatham peformed an 
amount of business every minute, which filled 
common improvers of time with utter astonish- 
ment. He knew not merely the great outlines of 
public business, the policy and intrigues of for- 
eign courts, but his eye was on every part of the 
British dominions; and scarcely a man could 
move without his knowledge of the man and the 
object. A friend one day called on him, when 
Premier of England, and found him down on his 
hands and knees, playing marbles with his boy, 
and complaining bitterly that the rogue would 
not play fair; gaily adding “ that he must have 
been corrupted by the example of the French !” 
The friend wished to mention a suspicious-look- 
ing stranger, who for some time had taken up 
lodgings in London. Was he a spy, or merely 
a private gentleman? Pitt went to the drawer, 
and took out some scores of small portraits, and 
holding up one which he had selected, asked, 
“Ts that the man?” ‘Yes, the very person.” 
“O, I have had my eye on him from the time he 
stepped on shore.” All this was accomplished 
by a rigid observance of time ; never suffering a 
moment to pass without pressing it into service. 
—New York Herald. 


THE POWER OF HUNGER. 


It is hunger which brings stalwart navvies to- 
gether in orderly gangs to cut paths through moun- 
tains, to throw bridges across rivers, to intersect 
the land with the great iron ways which bring 
city into daily communication with city. Hun- 
ger is the overseer of those men erecting palaces, 
prison houses, barracks, and villas. Hunger sits 
at the loom, which, with stealthy power, is weav- 
ing the wondrous fabrics of cotton and silk. 
Hunger labors at the furnace and the plough, 
coercing the native indolence of man into stren- 
uous and incessant activity. Let food be abun- 
dant and easy of access, and civilization becomes 
impossible ; for our highest efforts are dependent 
on our lower impulses in an indissoluble manner. 
Nothing but the necessities of food will force man 
to labor, which he hates, and will avoid if possible. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE CHRISTMAS WREATHS. 


BY CAROLINE T. HENTZ. 
“ She weepeth sore in the night, and her tears are on 
her cheek.”’ 


Acatua was ina gloomy attic seated before 
the fireplace, with a pen in her hand, and asheet 
of paper opened on a board which she held in 
her up. It was by habit alone that she had 
drawn her chair close by the fireplace, for though 
it was a bleak Christmas night, there was no fire 
on Agatha’s hearth. 

She had no money, and there she sat, using 
the only means which had enabled her to avoid 
starvation. Had she applied tor work, to nearly 
all in that large city, she would very likely have 
been turned coldly away, for there was a heavy 
weight upon her heart, which made her head 
droop like one in shame. She had lived in lux- 
ury once, and her bright imagination fed upon 
the beautiful—now she was toiling wearily, to 
recall those fading’ images, that she might clothe 
her thoughts in language pleasing to the reader, 
and receive perhaps a dollar, which would bring 
her warmth and food fur a few days. Upona 
table beside her lay two open sheets of paper. 
They had been folded, and were traced over with 
her own fair writing, yet across the margin was 
written in pencil, and in bolder characters—“ Too 
gloomy.” They were sketches which the pub- 
lisher had rejected. She had not always met 
with disappointment, or she would not now have 
cherished the feeble hope which made her again 
sit with paper and pen, and try to write—not 
gloomily. 

“Too gloomy !”” she murmured—“too gloomy! 
Yes! I was waking when I wrote. I must dream 
again.” 

She closed her eyes, and whilst her hands lay 
idly in her lap, she was trying to live over her 
girlhood, to awaken the memories that were dy- 
ing—to shut out the wretchedness, the desolation 
which like disembodied spirits haunted the place. 

“O, I cannot!” she cried aloud, whilst with 
a shiver she folded her arms across her breast. 
“Drop by drop my heart’s blood has been 
drained, until I fear it is growing cold. Yes! 
It is deadly cold !” 

There was a faint wailing sound which issued 
from a bundle of rags close by her on the floor, 
and she started as if struck by a blow. She laid 
aside her paper, took up the infant, scarcely a 
span long, and folded it to her bosom. 

“There is some warmth here yet,”’ she cried, 
pressing the little one closer and closer, and she 
began hushing its moans with a low lullaby, 
sweet as the notes of the dying swan. The child 
still moaned, and now and then the mother 
looked into its white face, with a stamp upon her 
own classic features which but once in a lifetime 
comes upon the human face. Suddenly she 
started up, caught up some of the rags, and wrap- 
ping the child carefully in them, folded it in the 
same close embrace. 

There was a beautiful painting over the fire- 
place, and most strangely its soft coloring shone 
in contrast with all around. It was the portrait 
of Agatha’s mother, and she looked up to it now 
with reverence. Loving eyes looked down upon 
her, and she now, as if for the last time, gazed 
long upon them, marmuring—“ They will greet 
me—welcome me, beyond that narrow stream.” 

She turned away and went out, down the long 
stairway, out into the open street, where there 
were fireworks and illuminations, and many 
shouts upon every side. 

Yet Agatha passed onward through the crowd 
like a ghost, in that Christmas night. At length 
she came into the street of splendid mansions, 
and close by the steps of one she paused. The 
drawing-room windows were low, and one cur- 
tain had been left partly up, as if to admit her 
gaze. There were beautiful forms within, and 
merry voices reached her ears. One lovely girl 
stood apart from the groups which were gathered 
here and there, and she appeared to be reading 
from the columns of a paper. Her eyes were bent 
upon the page, but tears stood upon the lashes, 
which swept her cheek now and then, and Aga- 
tha saw them. 

A gentleman approached the reader, who, un- 
conscious that he was gazing upon her, read on, 
absorbed and tearful. She did not move even 
when he placed over her shining hair a wreath of 
evergreens. Among its leaves shone something 
like icicles, and they glittered like so many dia- 
monds as the light fell upon them. 


Agatha looked in with lips apart, as if this 
were not the first time she had stood by that 
window and gazed in. She murmured uncon- 
sciously, “ He crowns her—let the Christmas 
morning come—and he may dream of the crown 
even poor Agatha may wear.” 

Words from within reached her ears, and she 
saw that the lady had looked up, and the gentle- 
man was admiring her wreath, but she only said, 
“There is something strange in this piece, Ar- 
thur. It melts me to tears, and I think I see, all 
the while I am reading, a pale, sad face looking 
out from the lines. The world may surmise who 
is the author of those exquisite sketches, but 
among us she will never be found. O, if I 
could but see her, to speak a word of sympathy, 
to relieve the agony which alone gave birth to 
these thoughts. To stop her pen, that I might 
keep her heart from breaking !” 

“Strange girl!” said the gentleman, looking 
at her steadfastly. ‘Do you know anything of 
the writer?” 

“Nothing but what her writings tell me.” 

Agatha lost what other words she may have 
spoken, and she soon saw the gentleman take the 
wreath from the lady’s hair and throw it careless- 
ly on the table. The lady playfully caught it 
up —but he regained it, and befure Agatha could 
think, the window was thrown up and the wreath 
flung out. It fell across her own head. There 
she stood for awhile, with the glittering crown 
above her death-stamped features, as moveless as 
marble, and the lady caught a glimpse of the ap- 
parition, and with a faint cry sprang forward. 
The gentleman drew her back quickly, and very 
suddenly his own face had grown hard and cold. 

“What would you do, Lina ?” 

“Tt is she!” she cried out. “ The face that 
haunts me. Let me go—I entreat—” 

But Agatha’s face was gone from the window, 
and her poor feet were soon toiling up the stair- 
case. She reached her seat, and with her baby 
hushed upon her bosom, again took her pen and 
paper. She wrote— 


“Tae Curistmas WREATH.” 


That was the beginning and the end. There 
might have been a flashing out of the dying light 
of genius, but it went out before the pen bore it 
to the paper. Her head gradually sunk upon 
the table, and she fell asleep murmuring, “ He 
giveth his beloved rest.” 


Some one knocked at Lina’s door, a few hours 
later, and on opening it she found a girl there, in 
poor garments, who addressed her hurriedly, 
“Come with me. Waste no time.” 

Lina hesitated, but the girl said, “ You would 
see the writer of those pieces—you wish to ease 
a breaking heart. Come, and I will show you 
how to bend one of adamant.” 

Lina no longer hesitated, and, urged on by a 
strange impulse, she went out in the bleak air 
with herconductress. They entered an omnibus, 
and Lina saw in an instant that Arthur Weldon, 
her betrothed, was in the opposite seat. He did 
not recognize her, nor did he hear the tale which 
the girl was pouring into Lina’s ears. 

“She is a widow,” began the girl, “and her 
husband died upon the scaffold. She erred only 
in being deceived in the man she married—for 
she ‘knew him all too late.’ He murdered a 
man in a fit of passion, and was hung. Her rich, 
proud relatives could not bear the disgrace, and 
so they all moved far away from even the rumors 
of the shame, leaving poor Agatha friendless and 
alone. Whenevery resource failed, she followed 
one who had been her favorite brother, to this 
city, hoping to receive some assistance to enable 
her to keep life in a helpless infant. This brother 
had become engaged to a highborn girl, a true, 
noble woman, and he did not choose that she 
should know of the existence of this poor sister, 
the murderer’s wife. Miss Whiting—it was she 
who wrote. The world wonders who is the 
author who has so suddenly become famous. I 
have heard you wondering, and I think you will 
never forget the lessons of to-night, when they 
are ended.” 

The omnibus paused, and when the two arose 
to go, Arthur Weldon recognized Lina, and an 
exclamation burst from his lips. 

“Hush!” she whispered, “and come with me. 
I may need your company on returning.” 

He could not oppose, but followed where she 
led, and waited outside the room while the two 
girls went in. 

Agatha’s head was still bent, yet she lay with 
her face partly exposed to view. She slept the 
long sleep of death, and the infant upon her bo- 


som was also stilled into its final rest. There 
was such a deep silence, unbroken even by a 
breath, that Lina stood still upon the door sill 
and looked on the strange sight. The snow, 
which was falling fast, had drifted through the 
shingles, and lay in shining particles updén the 
moveless figures. Upon Agatha’s waving brown 
hair the snow-flakes fell fast, and faster, making 
a pure, beautiful chaplet for her cold brow; and 
upon the waxen lids of the infant the flakes fell 
softly and silently—they could not waken the 
little sleeper. 

Lina saw it all, for the girl held a burning 
lamp, and stood like a sentinel close by the dead. 
Even the sheet of paper bearing the words, “ The 
Christmas Wreath,” was visible to Lina, and she 
saw that Agatha’s fingers had stiffened around 
the pen handle. 

Arthur Weldon came forward, for he saw Lina 
as if transfixed and turning to marble, and he 
would have cried out, but she pointed silently to 
the spectacle. Then it was his turn to look, and 
to feel the warmth in his heart growing chill. 

The brother (for it was he), in the remorse 
which came too late, had been even then seeking 
the sister, whom he had made homeless. He 
had left his betrothed for the purpose of seeking 
that face which he had recognized at the window ; 
and he intended to stop her pen. He had found 
her all too soon, yet that hand would never again 
use a pen. In one glance he took in the picture, 
and turned with a bitter cry towards Lina. He 
thought she knew the whole story; and he was 
right, for she was not long in recognizing the 
brother of the dead Agatha. Arthur looked at 
her, as he saw the trust, the love, leaving her 
heart, and he sprang away and rushed out, and 
never again dared to offer love to Lina Whiting. 

It was true that Lina never forgot the lesson 
of that night. She sought out the wretched 
poor, relieved their wants, sympathized in their 
griefs, and, angel that she was, forgot self in her 
Christian ministrations. 

But she never forgot, on every Christmas morn- 
ing, when the snowfidkes fell upon the stone 
which marked Agatha’s grave, to visit the spot, 
and place over the white marble a Christmas 
wreath. 


EQUINE MEMORY. 


A venerable friend, whose memory runs back 
nearly fourscore years and ten, told us a story 
the other day illustrative of the retentiveness of 
a horse’s memory, which struck us as too 
not to be toldagain. The occurrence dated back 
to the years of his boyhood, and was related with 
all the particulars of collateral verification. We 
give it in brief: A favorite horse which had 
been stolen from pis stall, after an interval of 
two or three years, was driven by his unsuspect- 
ing purchaser to the door of his former owner. 
The latter asserting his right of property, and of- 
fering to submit the validity of his claim to the 
horse’s decision, the purchaser cheerfully accept- 
ed the proposal. The test was to be the horse’s 
removal of the wooden pin which fastened the 
barn door, his —s the door and taking his 
accustomed place in the stall. On being unhar- 
nessed and allowed the liberty of the yard, he at 
first began to nibble about the borders of the en- 
closure. Presently his eye (he had but one 
caught sight of the stable door; recollections o' 
oats and other choice provender seemed to be 
awakened ; and, without the slightest apparent 
misgiving, he proceeded to demonstrate, much to 
the amusement if not satisfaction of both plaintiff 
and defendant in this novel case of reference, in 
which party the right of ownership was vested. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the supposed 
owner was allowed to return home minus his nag, 
—a wiser if not a richer man than when he 
came.—, . 


> 
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COWARDICE OF AN ENGLISH OFFICER, 


During the last rebellion in India, instances of 
heroism were common—of cowardice there was 
but one. Indeed, I deeply regret to have to re- 
cord the fact that there was one officer of high 
rank, and in the prime of life, who never showed 
himself outside the walls of the barrack, nor took 
even the slightest part in the military operations. 
This craven-hearted man, whose name I with- 
hold out of consideration for the feelings of his 
surviving relatives, seemed not to possess a 
thought beyond that of preserving his own worth- 
less life. Throughout three w of skulking, 
while women and children were daily dying 
around him, and the little band of combatants 
was being constantly thinned by wounds and 
death, not even the perils of his own wife could 
rouse this man to exertion; and when at length 
we had embarked, at the close of the siege, while 
our little craft was stack u a sandbank, no 
expostulation could make him quit the shelter of 
her bulwarks, though we were 
possible expedient to lighten her en. 
was positively a relief to us when we found that 
his cowardice was unavailing; and a bullet 
through the boat’s side that despatched him, 
consol the only death that we regarded with 
complacency.— The Story of Cawnpore. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
A MEMORY. 


BY JAMES PRANELIN FITTS. 


~ 


There sre thoughts which make the strong heart weak, 
And bring a pallor into the cheek, 
And a tear before the e)e.—LONGFELLOW. 


Beneath these leafy boughs, at eventide, 
When autumn filled the air, 

And the pure gush of moonlight, fur and wide, 
Made all the landscape fair,— 


While holy silence held that blissful hour, 
When day's rude strife was done. 


And every passion, with its evil power, 
Had vanished with the sun,— 


When the sweet sky of night bent softly o'er 
Thy head, beloved, and mine, 

And miracles of beauty seemed before 
My giladdened eyes to shine,— 


We sat together; and while stars shone bright, 
And filied the night with flame, 

Tears. friends, and pleasures vavished, with a light 
Far fainter, ghostiier, came, 


And passed before our vision like a dream, 
With memory’s mournful chime, 

Yet leaving in their place the joyous gleam 
Of the fair present time. 


For, sitting thus beside thee, I could press 
Thy blessed hand in mine, 
And see no beaming eyes. feel - 

And hear no voice but thine. 


caress, 


©, darksome fate, which wraps and shrouds this life 
With darkness of its own! 

Oo, gloomy earth, with pain and sorrow rife, 
And joys forever flown! 


In this long winter of a stricken soul, 
Lonely, and sad, and faint, 

While roses bloom and fade, and seasons roll, 
I breathe my weary plaint, 


And sadly think of that sweet evening hour, 
Tn autumn, long sgo— 

Within the desert of my heart a flower, 
A solace for my woe. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


LEONORA. 


BY MARY W. 


JANVRIN. 


Firreen years, with their lights and shadows, 
had passed into the sea of the shoreless Past, 
when, one bright English Jane morning a trav- 
elling chariot was rapidly driven up the green 
hawthorn-hedged avenue leading to the lodge 
where dwelt the aged steward of Glenthornton 
Manor; and a dark, foreign-looking gentleman, 
of some thirty-five or eight summers, alighted 
and advanced toward the cottage door. 

Fifteen years had it been, singe the counterpart 
of that dark green chariot, with its emblazoned 
panels and its span of iron grays, rolled away 
from the manor, bearing to the London metrop- 
olis the ‘young master, Sir Roderick Neville, 
where the spendthrift noble’s career in the whirl 
of gay life had impoverished his fine heritage; 
and very shame had hindered his return all these 
long years, until he came—the moneyed lord— 
to redeem from mortgage and debt the seat of his 
ancestors, which had been transmitted, unincum- 
bered, from generation to generation of departed 
Nevilles, since the days of William the Con- 
queror. 

But now that time had arrived; and with a 
glance of pride in his keen eye and a haughty 
curve of his iron lips, the returned noble strode 
up the broad grass plateau to meet the old man 
who came over the cottage threshold. “ Well, 
Ellis, I have returned to the old place! You re- 
member, I said I would redeem it again,” and he 
pointed to the old hall, falling into decay, with 
long trailing ivy vines festooning the closed win- 
dows—“ but, surely, my old steward, you know 
your lord *” added the dark-browed man to El- 
lis, who stood with hat in hand, mute with 
wonder. 

At length the old man found words. 

“« My lord baron, is it indeed you my old eyes 
behold again* God bless yer ‘onor!—I always 
felt certain you would not let the old hall tum- 
ble to dust! Here, dame, dame, I say! Here 
is my lord Roderick, come back to buy the Glen- 
thornton lands up again—and we shall hold our 
heads up in the old Manor House once more, 
spite of the mushroom gentry folk around us 
who've been trying to persuade me he’s dead and 
buried, these five year, in furrin parts!” and the 
old man fairly pulled his rheumatic partner from 
the threshold, whither she had hobbled from her 
wheel to meet the strange occupant of the chariot. 

“ Well, well, good friends, I am not returned 


from the dead, as you see—but in the best of 
health, and with the determination of making the 
old place my home for the future,” said the no- 
ble, shaking the old dame’s withered hand. “I 
said this day would come; now, I am here. 
What a Neville swears to do, that he fulfils!” 
and a stronger curve of the lips and the haughty 
sneer of his tones showed that an unconquerable 
will and a dominant pride slept under his calm 
exterior. “ Now give me the shelter of your 
lodge, and I will quarter my coachman and 
groom over at the village inn; and after one of 
dame Ellis's frugal dinners and a tankard of good 
homebrewed ale, we will walk over the old man- 
sion, to note what repairs are to be commenced 
to-morrow by the workmen and upholsterers 1 
have ordered down from London.” 

“God bless yer lordship! Can it be I am in 
my sober senses? after all these long fifteen 
years, to see things about to become like they 
were in the days of my lord Baron Thomas, 
your departed, honored father! Haste !—bestir 
thee, Margery; and get up our lord a dinner of 
thy best cooking—that ever he should honor us 
to break bread beneath our roof! And I will 
bring a flagon of your old ale—for, please you, 
my Lord Roderick, dame Margery’s brewing is 
among the best in old England, though I say it!” 

And while the dark green travelling chariot, 
with its sleek bays and liveried outriders, whirled 
back to Glenthgrnton village inn, the nobleman, 
who for many years had not gazed on the home 
of his ancestors—and whose only tidings ot those 
domains had come to him in the cramped, scarce 
legible hand of his aged steward, who, though he 
heard nought of his master, still rendered with 
faithful business exactness his account of" the 
management—the nobleman sat at the humble 
casement, and gazed out on the green acres, fair 
and smiling as.though no ban of mortgage or 
debt lay upon them that June morning. 

“ You have been a faithful steward, good El- 
lis,” he said at length, drawing forth a package 
of letters. ‘‘ You kept the old place together as 
though every stone in the old hall andevery acre 
of land was a sacred trust.” 

“ And so it was, to me, my lord,” promptly 
answered the honest steward, “for I always held 
to the belief that you were not dead, as many ad- 
vised me; and would never give token to the 
lawyer folks but what J] heard constantly from 
your lordship, lest they should come to minister 
on the estate. And soI always sent the rent- 
roll and the accounts every quarter, as of old ; and 
though these three years I have had no word from 
your lordship, I couldn’t but believe you would 
come back some day, to buy up all the acres which 
—begging your ’onor’s pardon—you let slip 
away in your wild youth. And your ’onor sees 
I was right in waiting—for here’s the old hall 
waiting the master, just as he left it before he 
went to the far-off Indies—that ever a Neville 
should soil his hands with the earning of gold!” 

“ Peace, good Ellis,” smiled thenoble. ‘The 
hand that scattered estates should not be ashamed 
to earn the gold to buy them up again” —and he 
laughed—a strange, almost sarcastic laugh— 
“though, I trow, it need not be necessary we 
should satisfy the curious desires of our neigh- 
boring country-folk to learn the secret of our suc- 
cessful stay abroad. I like notovergossip. Let 
the past be buried, Ellis: it is enough that I am 
Lord Baron Neville once more, and can spend 
the remnant of my years on English soil again.” 
And so the conversation ended with dame Mar- 
gery’s summons to a savory dinner. 


But a few weeks had passed ; yet the complete 
restoration of the old Manor House testified that 
the owner meant to make good his promises. 
Estates, parted with in his early days of dissipa- 
tion, were bought up at immense prices—for 
Lord Roderick lavished his gold like water ; new 
tenants were installed on the re-purchased farms, 
neat cottages were erected; park, wood and 
meadow lands were united again ; and once more 
Glenthornton wore the aspect of olden times. 

The old steward Ellis, whose lodge had also 
become benefited by various improvements, went 
everywhere among the workmen and tenantry— 
busy, and happy everywhere save in the presence 
of his master. In his presence, unaccountably, 
he felt ill at ease; and he shrank, shuddering, 
when oaths and imperious commands fell from 
his lordship’s lips. He could not understand it, 
His master had left Glenthornton fifteen years 
before—a young man, full of spirit, vitality, and 
a little “ wild,” it is true, from the time of his en- 
trance on his heirship—yet with the open trank- 
ness of an Englishman about him; but now he 
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had returned, with foreign look and air—cold, 
stern, and at times passionate, or savagely 
morose. 

And then, his seemingly exhaustless stores of 
wealth—how had he obtained them? In India 
trade—honest commerce? If so, why did his 
keen eye droop, or kindle with momentary anger, 
if by chance the forgetful Ellis, grown garrulous 
with his old age, reverted to those long years of 
absence, and their fruit. 

“ Ay, Margery, I dunno. There’s something 
wrong about it!” the old steward would mutter, 
shaking his gray head sorrowfully. “I don’t 
like too well his lordship’s ways these days—nor 
the furrin furniture, nor fixings, he’s brought into 
a sober old English mansion. It don’t speak 
any good for Englishmen when they can’t put 
up with the same things their fathers did afore 
’em—and here’s my lord having the great parlor 
decked out with Frenchified sofas and tables— 
and the wing chamber made fit enough for the 
princess ; and I suppose, next thing, we shall see 
a fine furrin lady come to be mistress over us. 
Ah, Margery, I fear ’twont be like the old times, 
after ail!” said the old man with a sigh. 

At length Ellis’s predictio® seemed likely to 
become verified: for Lord Roderick went up to 
London—and a week afterward returned to 
Glenthornton, but not alone. A woman, young 
and beautiful, and with eyes of ebon hue, but 
softened diamond splendor, clung to his arm as 
he ascended the broad steps where the carriage 
was drawn up—clinging closer as they crossed 
the oaken threshold, on through the great wain- 
scotted hall, and up the wide staircase, until he 
ushered her into the boudoir which had been fit- 
ted up with elegant luxury in the western wing 
of the hall. 

Once, however, Lord Roderick Neville and 
that beautiful lady paused—for the old steward, 
supposing he saw the future Lady of Glenthorn- 
ton, bowed his gray head respectfully as he met 
them in the doorway, then ventured to stoop and 
raise her fair hand, sparkling with jewelled rings, 
to his lips, with the honest words, “God bless 
you, my lady! and grant you a long life, and a 
happy one, in these halls !” 

“‘ Stand back, fool !—prating old man !” thun- 
dered the noble in an infuriated voice and with 
ashen lips; and then, in the dulcet tone of a 
strange tongue, he whispered soothingly to the 
wondering girl beside him, leading her to her 
chamber. 


“ Fear not, Leonora, carissima! Only a trou- 
blesome servant whom I was forced to rebuke!” 

It was no wonder that, after they had vanished, 
leaving the old steward trembling and confound- 
ed, minutes elapsed ere he comprehended the 
whole; then, turning to his own cottage with 
sorrowful air, he said sadly—‘‘ Alas, Margery, it 
is worse than I feared; and I dare not believe 
but that He who is mightier than England’s 
lords will lay his hand heavily on Roderick, 
Baron of Glenthornton, if he has deceived yon 
poor girl who just went over the hall threshold 
at his side!” 

“ And just enough will the punishment be !— 
may they loth teel it—his lordship and his flaunt- 
ing mistress!” replied dame Margery in a burst 
of virtuous indignation—“ ‘ Poor girl !’—hum !” 
and she tossed her head till every cap ribbon 
quivered. 

“‘ Let us not blame her too hardly,” said the 
old man in a pitying voice. “ Sheis young, and 
with the saddest looking eyes ;—maybe she has 
found out before now that he has deceived her. 
Il remember how grateful she looked when I sa- 
luted her as ‘ my lady ’—for it never entered my 
old head that he could have the face to bring one 
to sit in the place of such without the bonds of 
marriage. Ah, lackaday! old Gilbert Ellis,-you 
are getting sadly old-fashioned and stupid if you 
expect to find old Sir Thomas’s virtues in his son! 
That ever a Neville should have done this bold 
thing !’’ And he shook his aged head sadly. 

And was it any wonder that the beautiful girl, 
whose feet crossed the threshold of that old baro- 
nial mansion—whose eyes had caught their ra- 
diance and her cheeks their bloom trom her lov- 
er’s flattering promises—failed, in her simple 
trustfulness, to comprehend the sinfulness of the 
position she occupied there? For in the warm 
Italian southland, where Leonora Rimini had 
been born and nurtured, it had been deemed no 
crime to love without the sanction of marriage 
banns; and though, when she stole from her aged 
father’s cot in the vale of the Arno, to follow the 
fortunes of her English lover beyond the seas, the 
dark-eyed peasant Francesco, who had hoped 
one day to bring her to his own vine-clad home 


among the smiling vineyards, felt such anguish 
as only he feels who loses light and life at one 
blow, yet the duped girl knew, in that hour, no 
sentiment but unswerving devotion to her later 
and more fondly worshipped lover. 

And so the nest was deserted ; and the tropic 
bird flew to more northern skies. Heaven fore- 
fend her from their chill and gloom ! 


Two years later. All the brown October day 
had the lord of Glenthornton been at the chase 
with the neighboring gentry—mostly a band ot 
rude country squires, who had pgtred a tide of 
congratulations upon Sir’ Roderick in the pet 
days of his return, and whose advances to freend- 
ship had not been latterly rep Bat = 
twilight closed in, heavy, and with a thick gust 
and the low, fitful sighing of the wind amoaptae, 
trees on the terraces and bordering the avenue ot 
the hall betokened a storm. 

When the evening deepened, from the great 
banqueting hall of the Manor House came sounds 
of mirth and festive cheer, the red wine was 
freely poured, and the song rang high. 

“Ho! fill to the bridi “and pledge me in a 
bumper!” cried Sir Roderick, holding aloft his 
magsive silver tankard. ‘‘ A toast, gentlemen, a 
toast! Here’s to youth and beauty, and the Lady 
Amy Winston!” 

“ A devilish handsome lady, ’pon my word, 
Neville!” familiarly hiccupped a young noble 
from the mi¢tropolis, come down to spend the 
shooting season in the Sussex woods. “ But I 
say, old fellow,” bringing down his hand upon 
the baron’s shoulder, “‘ how is’t about that dem’d 
handsome girl you’ve kept caged here this ever 
so long? Come, now, own up like a man, and 
tell us how you’re going to get rid of her—for 
this little Lady Amy, you know, is a miracle of 
virtue, and will expect, of course, to find my 
lord baron @ very proper sort of man !” 

Neville’s brow grew dark, and he-Wit his lips ; 
but, dissembling his feelings, he efftica lightly, 
“O, there are ways enough, Pelby, to throw 
away a flower one rown tired of! Leonora 
is a good girl; afid, I dare say, will offer no ob- 
jection to a ee London lodging and an 
annuity. Nelson, bring more wine, and dice 
and cards, too,—for, by Jove, fellows, if the 
nights of my bachelorhood are drawing to an 
end—as I suppose they are—I must make much 
of them. Let this be a right jovial one.” 

In the height of their festivity, neither Glen- 
thornton’s lord nor*his boon companions had no- 
ticed the tall figure, wrapped in a scarlet mantle, 
and with a cloud of dishevelled hair streaming 
over her exquisitely moulded shoulders, that 
stole through the long corridors, gained the hall, 
and paused near the door, where their words 
reached her; but when a thin, yet still beautiful 
hand was laid suddenly on Sir Roderick’s shoul- 
der, and he turned as suddenly to meet the Ital- 
ian’s eyes upon him, then that bold, bad man 
cowered in his seat, and every wine-flushed squire 
trembled at the words which came in a sharp, 
clear, hissing tone, through her pallid lips. Was 
that face—so pale; so agonized, so alight with 
the convulsed emotions of the anguish-riven soul 
of a betrayed woman—the same face of radiant 
beauty which old Ellis, the steward, met that 
morning, two years before, on the hall threshold ? 
Truly, neglect had done its work surely; and 
now the thunder-stroke of desertion had com- 
pleted the wreck. 

“ Roderick Neville !”’—and though the accent 
was foreign, and she spoke low as a whisper, yet 
every word fell clear and sharp as the stroke of a 
bell—‘ you are a traitor to the vows you swore 
in my own J/talie, under the citron tree where I 
met you in the starry night. But Leonora Rim- 
ini, castaway though she be, will not stay to be 
sent forth from the prison where she was lured 
from her own warm nest. She is an Italian— 
and when the Italian ceases to /ove, she has begun 
to hate.» Hark ye, bad Englishman, to her vow, 
when she swears by the Mary mother who hears 
her vow, and knoweth all her wrongs—if blue 
eyes brighten at thy smile, she will dim them !— 
if baby fingers clasp thy neck, she will stiffen 
their clasp !—and, when all have gone, thou, too, 
shalt feel what it is to betray one who loved more 
than these stone-hearted English women can, but 
one who henceforth hates! For thou shalt live 
unloved and lonely—no heir to thy name shall 
come after thee—and Glenthornton shall pass 
into the hands of strangers!’ Then, without 
further word or glance, drawing her red manie 
like a flame over her ebon hair, the Italian glided 
away. 

“*Sdeath! am I to be frightened by a girl’s 
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threat ?”’ said the noble, with an uneasy laugh— 
though his voice was husky, and his hand shook 
like a leaf as he lifted the wine cup—“ Gentle- 
men, let us forget this unpleasant incident !” and 
the bottle was passed, and tankards were drained 
anew. 

“Forget!” Ah, let those who can! It is a 
word easily uttered ; but neither song can banish, 
nor wine drown, the remembrance of that an- 
guished face, that clear, singing voice, or the 
fearful vow of Leonora Rimini the Italian. 

That night, while the rain fell pitilessly, and 
the storm beat heavily on the woods of Glen- 
thornton Manor, a rude gipsey, returning to the 
encampment whose glowing fires gleamed ruddy 
and bright from a hollow in the furest, came sud- 
denly upon a prostrate figure lying prone over a 
tiny mound at the foot of a willow near the cop- 
pice—the grave which held,what, had it lived, 
had perhaps been the shield between the Italian’s 
vow and the false-hearted noble. But Leonora’s 
baby—child of love.and shame—just opened its 
eyes,so like its mother’s, then went to sleep again ; 
and now she lay across its little grave moaning 
pitifully in her new anguish of desertion. 

And when the kind-hearted gipsey, who recog- 
nized in her the same pale, dark-eyed lady he 
had often seen at twilight gliding across the ter- 
races of the manor'house, down through the gar- 
dens and wood to this self-same spot—when he 
raised her from the sodden earth, she only clasped 
her arms closer over the turf, moaning, ‘ Zitto— 
zitto—hush, hush! my baby sleeps !” 

“Poor lady! sorrow has turned her brain!” 
said the man, pityingly; then, lifting her and 
wrapping her in his own coarse jerkin, he bore 
her to the tent where the kind-hearted women 
busied themselves in tending the poor sufferer. 

Thus they lay that night—the imperious no- 
ble in his downy couch, heated, half-maddened 
by his wine-revels—and the poor wronged Italian, 
pallid, and apparently on the verge of the dim 
land of death. 

«Ha, she has flown, then?” said the baron 
with a start, when told next morning that her 
apartments were empty. “I scarce thought, 
though, the girl had spirit enough for that! I 
expected a vastdeal of crying and fussing. Well, 
T am glad she has saved a scene between us, for 
heaven knows I did love the girl, and it would 
have been confoundedly unpleasant,—though I 
meant to do the right thing by her, and never 
let her suffer. Jove! that was a hard sentence 
she uttered last night—and I dare say I shan’t 
forget her fuce as soon as she does her words. It 
was something new for Leonora to show temper, 
and talk of ‘revenge,’ and that sort of thing!” 
But, spite of the levity with which he spoke, a 
deep gloom settled on the baron’s countenance, 
and he could not banish fear from his heart. 


Beantifal and quiet was the night. The tired 
winds were hushed; the birds slept with folded 
wings; and alike on city and hamft, ball and 
cottage, stately tree and fulded flower, fell the 
pure baptism of the white moonlight. 

But still as the night, and fairer than all the 
flowers, was she who slept on the antique velvet- 
canopied bed in that chamber of the old manor 
house, where, but a day before, the first wailings 
of a faint baby voice broke on her ear, ere that 
voice ceased forever. And there she lay in pale 
beauty—poor, hapless Lady Amy—with her 
new-born babe on her breast; blossom and bud, 
both withered! In her beauty, with her brown 
hair folded from her blue-veined forehead, and 
the tender mother-smile not yet cold on her lips. 

Gentle Lady Amy! day by day had she faded 
before the baron’s eyes; they said it was con- 
sumption—alas, none knew it was a malady 
which slays its ters of thousands more than fell 
bodily disease—the slow wasting of the heart! 
None knew, until in that evening hour when an- 
other stood beside the proud Baron Neville in the 
death-chamber of his wife, whut poisoned tongue 
had been lapping away her life, the while her blue 
eye grew dimmer, her smile sweeter, and tender 
as the angels’. 

Strongly as his past life of irregular passion 
had left him capable of loving, had the nobleman 
loved his genfle blue-eyed lady; and when she 
bore him an heir to ame and estate, he fond- 
ly thought his earth piness secure. But 

. fom the clear sky the thufiderbolt came crashing ; 
mother and child—they lay before him, pale, 
chilf, inanimate ; and when, that evening hour, 

_as he kept his solitary, wretched vigil over his 

“dead, a thin hand, almost chill as the sleeper’s, 
was laid on his own, and he turned suddenly, to 
meet a face almost wan as her’s, enframed in 


long dishevelled locks of ebon hair, it was no 
wouder that he cried out in terrible anguish, re- 


membering how Leonora’s curse had already 


become fulfilled—“ Away ! woman! fiend! have 
you come hither to torture me? It has all come 
trae—your vow! Had it been by your hand, it 
could not have come speedier. They are dead 
—dead—my wife and eon!” And his anguish 
seemed greater than he could bear. 

“Ay, Roderick, Baron of Glenthornton— 
proud Englishman—what think’st thou now? 
Ay, truly, the Italian's revenge is come!— 
Think’st thou not so?” and she laughed—such 
a hollow laugh as froze him into stillness. ‘ Said 
I not, ‘if bfae eyes brightened at thy smiles, Z 
would dim them? If baby fingers wound about 
thy neck, / would stiffen them?’ And now, thy 
dullard gaze comprehends not that this is my 
work !—that the tongue of Leonora Rimini, the 
betrayed Italian, whispered into yonder ears, 
now dead to sound, a tale which did its work 
as surely, though more slow than the avenging 
stiletto could have done—a tule of thy falsity and 
baseness—which sent thy gentle, pure-hearted 
lady sorrowing to her death!” 

There was a brief silence after these terribly 
distinct words ; then suddenly the Italian stepped 
nearer the couch, swept aside the vivlet velvet 
hangings with a gentle touch of ber hand, and 
gazed on the still, white face of the dead. Fora 
moment she seemed subdued, and the in-ane 
brightness of her eyes softened, as she touched 
the chill brow of the sleeper. 

“ And this is death!” she murmured slowly. 
“Death—sleep—rest! It comes not to the be- 
trayer—it comes not to the weary Leonora—only 
to the good, the young, the beautiful. They go 
to dwell with the blessed Virgin in heaven !” 

But in another moment, the softened mood 
passed. It vanished with an anguished sob that 
burst from the stricken baron’s breast, where re- 
morse was contending with better emotions. 

“Weep! ay, it does me good to hear thee 
thus, Baron Glenthornton !" said the Italian, in 
a quick, fierce voice. ‘“ Who wept when Leonora, 
the young and innocent, went forth from her 
sire’s cot among the laughing vineyards, to her 
undoing? Who wept when another baby—fair 
and pure as this, though no father kiss ever 
touched her tiny lips—was carried out in the dark 
night, to her little grave deep in yon green 
woods? Ah, proud Englishman, thou shouldst 
have bethought thee then of tears and softer 
words—and, perchance, thou and Leonora had 
never stood thus face 40 face beside the dead! 
I might kill thee now, where thou standest,” and 
she drew a stiletto‘trom her bosom—* but 
I will not. I leave thee to thy bad heart and to 
the end which will surely come. Live, thou 
maystg bypnor wife nor child shall ever bloom 
again y hearthstone; for the heart thou 
hast broken shall break thine daily, hourly, in 
return. Baron, Sir Roderick lepthornton, 
forget not Leonora’s vow!” “ete 

And again the noble was left alone; and again 
the rude, wandering gipsey people, who” fad 
made their encampment in the brown October 
woods of Sussex, struck their tents and strolled 
away to the northern country, numbering with 
them the wan, faded, half-crazed Italian. 


Once more—and after the lapse of five long 
years—the wandering Zingali were in the low 
country; their ruddy campfires gleaming out 
warm and glowing in the cool autumn evenings, 
and their songs and jocund laughter floating on 
the air. 

It was a rainy night, and they were huddled 
together by dozens beneath the coarse canvass— 
dark, swarthy men, playing cards by the firelight 
—black-haired, olive-complexioned women, stir- 
ring the savory mess in the huge kettle over the 
fires—and sleepy children, dreaming of shaggy 
ponies and the dogs that were the companions of 
their daily frolics—a care free, light hearted 
group. 

Seated a little apart from the others, Leonora 
the Italian was busy with her own thoughts, 
whatever they might be. These five years— 
though they had strengthened her delicate frame 
—had left wrinkles on her brow ; and the troubled 
melancholy, at times verging into madness, was 
still settled in her dasky eyes. 

Perhaps her thoughts tarned then to Glenthorn- 
ton’s lord, who lay ill, feeble, sick unto death, the 
skilful leeches said, in his stately canopicd bed in 
‘the old manor house; and mayhap her own 
thoughts evoked his—for, amid the rain and the 
darkness, a messenger from the dying summoned 
the Italian to his bedside. 


In silence Leonora followed the man who 
sought her in the gipsey camp; and in silence 
she trod the hushed galleries and halls of the 
mansion where she once held brief tenure over 
Sir Roderick’s heart. In his own bed-chamber 
—a dark, wainscotted room, rich in elaborate 
carving and and antique tapestrics—propped by 
pillows, and with heavy crimson drapery and sa- 
ble plumes drooping over his ponderous bed— 
face to face, again, after the lapse of five years, 
were brought the English noble and the Italian. 

Old Ellis stood by the bedside—still faithful 
to his master; and the clergyman who had been 
summoned held the Liturgy of the Church of 
England, reading prayers for the pussing soul. 

Who knows what emotions swept through the 
heart of the Italian, when she entered that dark- 
ened room and gazed upon the face of the dying 
noble? Who knows but all of hate fled from out 
her mind, in the presence of that great Avenger 
who had taken punishment into his own hands ? 
It must have been so; and mayhap a breath of 
memory blew over her then, wafting her back to 
love and [talie—‘or, poor, halt-crazed creature 
that she was, she went up to the bedside from 
whence old Etlis, looking on with compassionate 
eyes, stepped aside, and kneeling there, she took 
the withered hand on the coverlid and kissed it, 
murmuring in her native tongue, “/?-derique, bell 
idol mio!” 

And mayhap that unexpected caress softened 
the heart of the dying more than it had been sub- 
dued by the pious counsel of the clergyman, by 
whose advice he had sent for the Italian; for the 
noble uttered brokenly—‘‘ Leonora—forgive—I 
will atone—lands, gold—Glenthornton—” but 
ere that purpose, whether it was, as the old stew- 
ard afterward avowed his belief, to bestow his 
estate on the betrayed woman as a recompense— 
or another—whatever it might be, that purpose, 
trembling on his lips, was stayed in the utterance 
by the sealing hand of death. 

Prone on his pillows—while the minister re- 
peated a prayer, and the great clock on the broad 
oaken staircase of the hall ticked slowly, slowly, 
and the tramp of the mournful rain came in 
measured fvotfalls against the window-panes— 
lapsed away the life of Baron Roderick of Glen- 
thornton. Who can say but, in that hour, when 
the sobbing Leonora withheld not her forgiveness, 
One who sitteth in judgment, and who is more 
merciful than man is merciful forgave that poor 
trembling soul the one great sin of his life? I 
jadge not. 

But, with the completion of her revengeful vow, 
happiness came not again to the Italian girl, Le- 
onora Rimini. It was a gentle madness—a sick- 
ness of the brain—which henceforth marked her 
among the rude, kind-hearted Zingali people, 
whose wanderings she shared, and whose camp 
she made her home. 

And sometimes, when the credulous gentry 
fulk came to cross her palm with gold and hear 
their fortunes, they would find her rocking some 
swarthy little Zingara baby to and fro on her 
bosom, putting up her warning finger to the in- 
truders, and whispering, with a strange smile: 
Zitto—zitto—hush, hush! my baby slecps!” 
Or sometimes,pa rainywights, she would creep 
away by lonely spot of the can- 
vass tent, and murmur%n the dulcet tongue of her 
native southland, with tones of fondest caressing, 
“ Roderique, bell idol mio! Roderick, idol of my 
soul !” 


NATIONAL IMPUDENCE, 


The national modifications of impuderte are 
remarkable. Often in the Irish it is alleviated 
by a kind of unconscious wit; Dean Swift used 
to forgive his impertinent servant because of his 
facetiousness. Among Italians it is apt to be 
dramatic ; we have seen an angry waiter, when 
an impatient habitue has left a restaurant in a rage 
at neglect—decluring his intention of never re- 
turning—solemnly lift his scull-cap, roll up his 
eyes, and devoutly thank Heaven. The French, 
under the guise of etiquette, and with an exter- 
nal politeness aggravating the offence, exhibit 
the coolest impudence; a vulgar Englishman 
exceeds all the world in arrogance; and it may 
be doubted if any but a Yankee could have the 
effrontery to stop a procession for his conven- 
ience. Yet such impudence we have twice be- 
held. On one occasion the cortege was a fire 
company on the run, who obeyed an authorita- 
tive gesture under the impression that they were 
to be directed to the scene of conflagration ; and 


in the other case a religious fraternity. In both 
cases ee. vengeful indignation, 
until the perpetrator had escaped. In the latter, 
the object was to light a cigar at the signal torch 
and holy candles !— Christian Examiner. 


O, swear not by the inconstant moon, 

That monthly changes in her circled orb, 

Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


LORD PALMERSTON, 


He must be a very old man indeed who re- 
members the time when Lord Palmerston was 
not in the House of Commons, taking every op- 
portunity of doing his duty as a legislator, and 


when in office, as a servant of the crown. For: 


half a century he has been as constant to that 
floor as any man of business to his desk. To 
undertake such a servitude beforehand is some- 
thing overwhelming. Who would do it for any 
consideration? Consider that it involves Lon- 
don for more than half the year, a renunciation 
of dinners, — of all kinds, and what is more, 
domestic hfe, excep. on a few precious evenings, 
and the bulk of one’s time to be spent in listen- 
ing to exceedingly dull speech id 

this, and one would gladly compound with some 
admitted misfortune, rather than be bound for 
sucha slavery. But that has been Lord Palmers- 
ton’s owa career, if the hundred thousand revolu- 
tions of a mill-horse can be so called. He has 
made it his rule to give an unflagging attention 
to everything and everybody ; to lose no oppor- 
tunity; never to get behind, even for five min- 


utes, in the parliamentary race. So he is the 
man to tell us, with singular authority: ‘“ The 
whole life of a man, in a country like this, is a 
life of straggle, of competition, I will not say of 
fight, of competition with those who are running 
the same race—struggle with circumstances, fight 
against adverse fortune which may every now 
and then await him. But he who enters into the 
race with that dogged perseverance which is the 
characteristic of the English nation, is sure to 
bring out successfully those talents with which 
nature may have endowed him, and, whatever the 
amount of his ability, will always be sure to im- 
prove that ability and apply it as successfully as 
circumstances will allow him.”’—Zondon Times. 


> 


THE ABORIGINES OF AMERICA, 


The Philadelphia Ledger suggests that the 
graves of Chiriqui and otber places of interment 
used in antiquity, should be made the subject of 
thorough scientific research. It says: “ Much 
new information would doubtless be obtained 
from a careful examination of these relics, and it 
is much to be desired that some scientific mission 
should visit these regions without delay. Can- 
not our city furnish a few well-educated, enter- 
prising men, like Kane, to go thither and bring 
to licht all that is to be learned. A work on this 
subject now would be most valuable. Especially 
is it desirable to collect and connect all the infor- 
mation respecting the burial places and customs 
of the Indians all over this continent, as the best 
means left of ascertaining their identity, or di- 
versity of origin and history. Some of the 
mounds have been pretty well explored, and the 
peculiar style, shape, and figures of the potte 
found in the burial places of the dead, are well 
known. Mica is found in almost all the ancient 
graves in Tennessee, and charcoal in most, both 
in ée and Alab More might prob- 
ably be learned at this time from a comparison 
of the earthenware relics than from any other 
source, as to.the identity of various tribes and 
their real antiquity. In the meantime it may be 
well to notice how vain and foolish a pride it is 
which induces any people to carry any portion of 
their riches with them into the long resting place. 
Sooner or later nothing can protect such graves 
from the ravages ofthe spoiler.” 


THE TURKISH SULTAN, 


The Sultan rode a fine bay Arab steed, highly 
ornamented with trappings of rich gold embroi- 
dery and diamonds, and a bridle glittering with 
the same. He was dressed in a frock coat of blue 
cloth, like the pacha’s, but more elaborately em- 
broidered, and ornamented with diamonds ; white 
pantaloons, richly edged with gold lace at the 
seams; a cloth cloak was thrown over his shoul- 
ders, the collar of which was also wrought with 
various sgrts of precious stones. His fez was 
surmounéed by a full heron plume, attached to 
the front by a very large diamond, and a la 
decoration composed of di ds, mg t 
finest in the world, was suspended from his neck. 
He passed directly under our windows, regard- 
ing us with a fixed look, as is his custom in pass- 
ing Europeans; and seldom have we seen a face 


he nse us so much, and the impression 


made was always renewed whenever we 
sa® him afterwards. His features were regular, 
and’ so delicate as to be almost effeminate ; but 
an expression of great seriousness, even sadness, 
so unusual in a person of his age, sat so grace- 
fully upon his youthful face as to make amends 
o any want of strength or manliness.— Tent and 

larem. 


INDIAN APHORISMS. 


Riches are less wealth than learning ; for wis- 
dom cannot be stolen or lost; it is, therefore, thy 
best friend, and benefits in life, nay, even after 
death. The riches of priests are moral pts. 
Soft words make friends; bitter w make 
many enemies. the after 

artaking of it. One may have youth, beauty, 
wealth; but without wisdom, aman is 
lik@a beautiful flower that hath no fragrance— 
the rose im fragrance to the leaf in which 
it is folded. Associate with the wise, and their 
wisdom will cling to thee. The foolish one can 
discern a fault in another as small as the least of 
seeds ; but he cannot discover a fault in himself 
as as acocoanut. Lay not a sin upon a 
child, but upon its parent. When a pupil takes 


t. 
to evil ways, blame the teacher. Whenanation - 
degenerates into unseemly courses, blame the 
ruler; and when a ruler does wrong, blame his 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


SUBURBAN SCENERY AROUND BOSTON. 


enjoy a visit to the scenes which we depict, 
and we trust that many of our city readers 
will, in their pleasant afternoon drives, ver- 
ify, by personal observation, the truthfulness 
of our delineations. Already the early frosts 
have tinged the soft green of summer, and 
here and there the eye will be admonished 
of the flat foot of time, which has once more 
brought us to the verge of the season that 
opens the gate to let stern winter in.— 
he views of country residences in the vi- 
cinity of Boston,which we place on this and 
the next page, were drawn expressly for us, 
by Mr. Warren, and have been executed 
in the best style of our best engravers. 
They are all accurate representations of the places delin- 
eated, sketched with grace hy one who is both an accom- 
plished artist and a lover of nature. Boston has always been 
f famous for the beauty of its environs, and the taste of its 
country gentlemen. A love of country life, and of land- 
scape gardening, has characterized our leading men of 
} wealth for many generations, and it is a taste distinctly 
referable to our English origin. So soon as wealth began 
to develop itself in the colony, those whose means enabled 
@ them to indulge in it, began to build homes in the en- 
| virons in the style of the English country-seats, and hence 
= many of the towns in the immediate vicinity of Boston 
; have an unmistakable English look. Long, wide streets, 
shaded by elm and other ornamental trees, broad lawns, 
kept green through the summer by the constant use of the 
scythe or shears, stately mansions peeping from embower- 
ing trees, or approached through magnificent avenues 
of limes and oaks, remind you of English rural scenery in its best aspect. 
The natural features of the country adapt themselves well to the purposes 
of art; and where nature has been niggardly, the skill of the cultivator has 
redeemed the desert places, and caused them to blossom like the rose. The 
various roads diverging from Boston into the country, present an endless 
variety of agreeable views. The shores of the Mystic are covered with fine 
country-seats, and present charming combinations of wood and water. There 
are some fine country residences in this direction. Old Cambridge, also, is 
~’ quite famous for its raral beauties and pleasant summer retreats. On the road 
to Mount Auburn are several noble estates, conspicuous among which is the 
old Craigie House, the headquarters of General Washington during the Revolution, and now the 
property and residence of the poet Longfellow. It is a large, square house, with pilasters in front, 
and a beautiful lawn with large immemorial trees on one side. Several other houses along this 
road are fine specimens of old rural architecture, and surrounded by noble centennial trees. On 


BRIGHTON. 


J. W. EDMANDS’S HOUSE, NEWTON CENTRE. 


the Watertown road, in the new township of Belmont, John P. Cushing’s e8tate is renowned for 
the beauty of its trees, the agreeableness of its site, and the taste and care with Which the grounds 


are cultivated. Dorchester, Roxbury and Brookline are also crowded with beaatiful residences, 
and are remarkable for natural beauty of scenery. In the adornment of estates, the modern Eng- 
lish style of eners now recognize the ne- 


landscape gardening is universally adopted. Landsca 
cessity of-concealing art, of aiding but not suppressing oo 


rnamental trees are now no 


*. LYMAN PLACE, WALTHAM. 


The present is particularly the season to | 


longer trimmed and aligned, 
like soldiers on parade. They 
are set out in clumps, and dis- 
posed along winding curves, 
and grouped together with due 
regard to size, habit of growth, 
and color. In a word, the 
most pl-ssing grounds are 
those whi h remind us of scenes 
where Nature herself has ex- 
hibited her utmost skill in 
grouping—such scenes as the 
painter in search of the beau- 
tiful occasionally meets with, 
which require only to be de- 
picted just as they are, to give 
universal pleasure. As we 
have before said, almost every 
point in the vicinity of our city 
presents private residences and 
estates which are models of 
beauty both in style and local 
surroundings. All such places 
are public benefits. Though 
the owners hold the title deeds, 
their beauty is a delight to all 
who view them. The dust 

wayfarer, who pauses beneat 

the shade of a roadside tree, 
is quite as free to contemplate 
the rural beauties ¢xpanding 
before him, as tne proprietor himself. In some 
respects the former is the better off of the two. 
The landless spectator may console himself that 
he has no taxes to pay, no uninterested “em- 
ployees to deal with, no war to wage with canker 
worms, borers, blight, drought, and the thousand 
vexations that embitter the cup of the country 
gentleman. He sees the glorious result; he is 
innocent of the painful and costly steps by which 
it has been reached. He may, therefore, gaze 
with delighted eyes on the stately elms that shade 
the avenue to the old ancestral mansion, on the 
emerald meadows which gleam in the soft sun- 
shine, on the bright water-mirror that reflects the 
weeping willows and the quivering aspens. 
Every successful plantation, too, is an example, 
and ts imitation ; thus, images of beauty 
are multiplied throughout the country. If these 
views are correct, it seems that we are aiding a 
good cause in giving currency to correct repre- 
sentations of a few of the most picturesque 
places in our neighborhood ; volumes would be 
required to embrace them all. Our initial 
vignette represents a view at Nonantum, Brigh- 
ton, and the residences, one of Mr. Strong, and 
the other late of Hon. Horace Gray. These 
mansions were built many years ago, by two 
Boston merchants, partners, and are not exceed- 
ed for beauty of location by any places near 
Boston. Certainly no town in this vicinity pos- 
sesses 80 many beautiful sites for large establish- 
ments, as “ Old Brighton.” The township com- 
prises an undulating surface, with many com- 
manding eminences, rich, luxuriant valleys, and 
fine groves of forest trees. Its beauties early at- 
traeted the attention o y gentlemen of 
taste, and accordingly find old mansion 
houses blended with the Structures of modern 
date. The drive from Brookline through Brigh- 
ton to Watertown, offers a great variety of pic- 
turesque views, and that looking from the high- 
est point of the road into the»v f the 
Charles River, is enchanting. Ou icture 
represents the fine house of William F. Homer, 


Esq , at Belmpnt, seven miles from Boston on 
the Fitghkhu ailroad, and on the hither slope 
of MVellie@Gerr Hill. It is a spacious and stately 


structure of the Renaissance style, with Mansard 
rog@f,and is exceedingly well proportioned and 
picturesque. Belmont is a charming place, al- 
most unequalled in romantic beauty by any spot 
in the immediate neighborhood of the city. 
Wellington Hill is clothed to the summit with a 
rich growth of forest trees, and the portion which 
has been cleared is a sugcession of gardens rising 
above each other, and covered with neat, pretty 
and showy houses. Fofest Street, which skirts the 
base of the hill and leads to West Cambridge, 
is a charming drive. The whole region of coun- 
try in this direction is remarkable for its beauty, 
fertility and healthiness. The estate of Hon. J. 


WM. F. HOMER’S RESIDENCE, BELMONT. 


W. Edmands, at Newton Centre, represented in 
our third engraving, is one of the finest near 
Boston, and is seen to advantage by those who 
ride between Newton Corner and the Centre. 
The house is situated on a pleasing rising ground, 
and noble shade trees and shrubbery embellish 
the grounds, which are traversed by avenues af- 
fording delightful walks. It is not far from 
Nonantum, and in a circuit of the most pictur- 
esque and highly-cultivated scenery in this part 
of the country. Not the least attractive, cer- 
tainly, among the many beautiful places near 
town, is the residence of Jesse Locke, Esq. It 
was built by Abner Kingman, Esq., a few years 
ago, and he resided there until he sold the place 
to the present occupant. The views from this 


JESSE LOCKE’S HOUSE, WATERTOWN. 


place are delightful. Our next is a charming ro- 
ral scene, embracing the house and grounds of 
George Lyman, . in Waltham. The view 
comprises but asmall portion of the estate, which 
is one of the finest in the country, and is quite 
English jn its character. There are extensive 
woods on the estate, which is kept in 
a high state of cultivation, affording 
equal satisfaction to the agriculturist 
and the lover of nature. Beaver 
Brook, at its fall on the estate of R. 
Morris Copeland, Esq., Belmont, is 
well delineated by our artist. The 
rocky and ed glen through 
which this cascade dashes, is the 
Most romantic spot to be found this 
side of the White Mountains. In 
the immediate neighborhood stand 
the famous Waverley oaks, on the 
estate of Dexter Ward, Esq., and a 
remarkably fine old elm tree. Of 
the remaining views, one respresents 
the — residence of Oliver Has- 
tings, -, next to that of the poet 
Longfellow. A pretty fountain on 
the lawn in front ofethe house, with 
its sparkling jets, adds much to the 
beauty of ne. The other view 
y the ence . Co 
now of Beaver Brook, Domed 
Looking down on Charles River, 
with its many boats, and its beaati- 
ful banks fringed with forest trees, 
and beyond, hill rising over hill, the 
spectator finds himself amply _re- 
warded for a long walk or ride. The 
Worcester Railroad viaduct is seen 
stretching away in the distance. 
. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


BALZAC AT BOOK MAKING. 

When he had once made up his mind to pro- 
duce a new book, Balzac’s first proceeding was 
to think it out thoroughly before he put pen to 

.* He was not satisfied with possessing 
Fimself of the main idea only; he followed it 
mentally into its minutest ramifications, devot- 
ing to the process just that amount of patient 
hard labor and self-sacrifice which no inferior 
writer ever has the common sense or the courage 
to bestow on his work. With his note-book 
ready in his hand, Balzac studied his seenes and 
characters straight from life. General knowl- 
edge of what he wanted to describe was not 
enough for this determined realist. If he found 
himself in the least at fault, he would not hesi- 
tate to take a long journey merely to ensure 
truth to nature in describing the street of a coun- 
try town, or in painting some minor peculiarity 
of rustic character. In Paris he was a | 
about the streets, perpetually penetrating into all 
classes of society, to study the human nature 
about him in its minutest varieties. Day byday, 
and week by week, his note-book and his brains 
were hard at work together, before he thought of 
sitting down to his desk to begin. When he had 
finally amassed his materials in this laborious 
manner he at last retired to his study ; and from 
that time, till his book had gone to press, society 
saw him no more. His house door was now 
closed to everybody except the publisher and the 

rinter; and 

is costume 

was changed to 

a loose white 

robe, of the sort 

which is worn 
by the Domini- 
S can monks. 


zac. In spite of all the preliminary studying 
and thinking, when his pen had scram its 
way straight through to the end of the book, the 
leaves were all turned back again, and the first 
manuscript was altered into a second with incon- 
ceivable patience and care. Innumerable correc- 
tions and interlinings, to begin with, led in the 
end to transpositions and expansions which met- 
amorphosed the entire work. Huppy thoughts 
were picked out of the beginning Hs the mana- 
script, and inserted where they might have a bet- 
ter effect at the end. Others at the end would 
be moved to the beginning or middle. In one 
om chapters would be expanded to three or 
‘our times their original length; in another, 
abridged to a few pesametes in a third, taken 
out altogether, or shifted to new positions. With 
all this mass of alterations in every page, the 
manuscript was at last ready for the printer. 
Even to the sharp eupeteneel eyes in the print- 
ing office it was now all butillegible. The deci- 
phering it, and setting it up in a moderately cor- 
rect form, cost an amount of patience and pains 
which wearied out all the best men in the office, 
one after another, before the first series of proofs 
could be submitted to the author’s eye. hen 
these were at last complete, they were sent on 
— slips, and the indefatigable Balzac immedi- 
ately set to work to rewrite the whole book for 
the third time ! 

He now covered with fresh corrections fresh 
alterations, fresh expansions of this passage, and 
fresh abridgements of that not only the margins 
of the proofs all round, but even the little inter- 
vals of white space between the paragraphs. 
Lines crossing each other in indescribable confu- 
sion were supposed to show the bewildered 
printer the various places at which the multitude 


of new insertions were to be slipped in. LIllegi- 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


This singular writing dress was fastened around 
the waist by a chain of Venetian gold, to which 
hang little pliers and scissors of the same prec- 
ious metal. White Turkish trousers, and red 
morocco slippers, embroidered with gold, cov- 
ered his legs and feet. On the day when he sat 
down to his desk, the light of heaven was shut 
out, and he worked by the light of candles in su- 

b silver sconces. Even letters were not al- 
owed to reach him. They were all thrown, as 
they came, into a japan vase, and not opened, no 
matter how important they might be, till his work 
was allover. He rose to begin writing at two 
in the morning, continued with extraordinary 
rapidity, till six ; then took his bath, and stopped 
in it, thinking, for an hour or more. At eight 
o'clock his servant brought him a cup of coffee. 
Before nine his publisher was admitted to carry 
away what he had done. From nine till noon 
he wrote on again, always at the top of his speed. 
At noon he breakfasted on eggs, with a glass of 
water and a second cup of coffee. From one 
o'clock to six he returned to work. At six he 
dined lightly, only allowing himself one glass of 
wine. From seven to eight he received his pub- 
lisher again, and at eight o’clock he went to bed. 
This life he led, while he was writing his books, 
for two months together, without intermission. 
Its effect on his health was such that when he 
appeared once more among his friends he looked, 
in the popular phrase, like his own ghost. 
Chance acquaintances would hardly have known 


him again. 

It must not be sa that this life of re- 
solute seclusion and fierce hard toil ended with 
the completion of the first draught of his manu- 
script. At the point where, in the instances of 


most men, the serious of the work would 


have come to an end, it had only begun fur Bal- 


ble as Balzac’s original manuscripts were, his 
corrected proofs were more hopelessly puzzling 
still. The picked men in the office, to whom 
alone they could be entrusted, shuddered at the 
very name of Balzac, and relieved each other at 
intervals ot an hour, beyond which time no one 
printer could be got to continue at work on the 
universally execrated and universally unintelligi- 
ble proofs. The “ revises””—that is to say, the 
proofs embodying the new alterations—were next 
pulled to pieces in their turn. Two, three, and 
sometimes four, separate sets of them were re- 
quired before the author’s leave could be got to 
send the perpetually re-written book to press at 
last, and so have done with it. He was literally 
the terror of all printers and editors; and he 
himself described his process of work as a mis- 
fortune, to be the more deplored, because it was, 
in his case, an intellectual necessity. “TI toil 
sixteen hours out of the twenty-four,” he said, 
‘over the elaboration of my unhappy style; and 
I am never satisfied myself, when all is done.” 
—All the Year Round. 


LONDON, 

London is now the largest and most populous 
city in the world. As it has increased, it has 
swallowed up many small townships, such 
as Kensin . , Highgate,+Green- 
wich, Woolwich, etc , besides the city of West- 
minster, that was once distinct. It is now seven 
miles by nine in dimensions, containing sixty- 
three square miles. It contains 2,300,000 in 
itants, three times as many as the city of New 
York. They consume annually 13,000,000 
bushels of w ; 240,000 beeves; 1,700,000 
sheep ; 28,000 calves ; 35,000 pigs ; besides game, 

try, fish, ete. There is drank in London an- 
nually 48,000,000 gallons of porter and ale 
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OLIVER HASTINGS’S RESIDENCE, OLD 


2,000,000 gallons of spirits, principally gin ; and 
8,000,000 gallons of wine. There are 360,000 
lights, which consume every twenty-four 
Gass 13,000,000 cubic feet of gas. Its fuel is 
13,000,000 tons of coal. One of the present ex- 
isting evils in London is the impure state of the 
river Thames, into which all the sewers and 
drains of the metropolis enter. At low tides, its 
stench is so offensive that it has even broken up 
a session of Parliament. And what is worse, 
there can be no plan formed of a different mode 
of sewerage for the city. Each day the sewers 
off 9,500,000 cubic feet of refuse, or what 
would cover daily thirty-six acres of land six feet 
deep. The pride of London is in her parks and 
bridges. The tunnel, built at an immense ex- 
pense, has never as yet, been fitted for carriages, 
and the passage of footmen barely pays its current 
expenses. The parks are, Hyde Park, 388 
acres; St. John’s, 90 acres; Green Park, 60 
acres ; Kensington Gardens, 356 acres ; Regent’s 
Park, 472 acres, and Victoria Park, 265 acres. 
The city is well supplied with handsome squares 
and other breathing places. The commerce of 
London is still immense, although situated at 
such a distance from the sea. There are belong- 
ing to the port of London, 3000 sailing vessels, 
and 350 steamers, giving employment to 35,000 
men and boys. Some sixty millions of dollars 
worth of merchandise are brought into the port 
every year. The docks where the shipping re- 
ceive and discharge their cargoes, are the most 
magnificent in the world. The West India Docks 
are the largest, covering 300 acres. Among the 
magnificent public oe is the new palace at 
Westminster, for the two houses of Parliament. 
It is close on the left bank of the Thamés, and 
covers eight acres. The Metropolitan. Cattle 
Market occupies thirty acres, and cost a million 
and a half of dollars. Barclay’s Brewery occu- 
ae over eleven acres of ground, using 5000 
ushels of malt daily. These are a few of the 
wonders of London.— Hartford Courant. 


VICTORIA BRIDGE. 

The Montreal papers give interesting descrip- 
tions of the laying of the last pier of the Grand 
Trank Bridge. The Commercial Gazette says : 
“The perfection to which the system of bridge 
building has now been brought by the contractors 
of the Victoria Bridge is such, that only two 
months have been required from the commence- 
ment of the coffer dam to its present state of com- 
pletion, and it is expected that the whole of the 


FALLS OF BEAVER BROOK, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


mass of masonry will be finished and ready for 
the placing of the tubes in six weeks from this 
time. No one who has not witnessed the extent 
of work required for such a structure can con- 
ceive with anything like precision of the multi- 
farious and persevering labors involved in its ex- 
ecution. Some idea, however, may be formed 
from the fact that a water-tight chamber of di- 
mensions large enough to contain the pier has to 
be formed, in water of twenty to twenty-two feet 
deep, with an irregular bottom and in a current 
running, per log, ten miles an hour. The process 
by which this is effected is, first by sinking a 
barge of sixty feet in length, loaded with stone, 
at some distance in advance of the intended pier. 
This serves for a breakwater. Next another 
breakwater formed by crib work and loaded with 
stones is sunk still nearer, in fact in immediate 
proximity to the site of the pier. Then comes a 
similar protection called a ‘heading.’ In the 
eddy formed by this heading the coffer dam is 
made. It is constructed by sinking a frame of 


horizontal timber to the bottom ; by driving out- 
side and all around this a row of piles which are 
strengthened once more by horizontal I 
This forms the inside wall. An outside i. 


some twelve feet distance, is then formed in a 
similar way, and the interval is filled with 
rammed hard. It is a moment of 
anxiety and excitement, partaken in by all en- 
gaged on the work, when the pudding is report- 
ed complete, and the attempt is made to free the 
interior of the dam from water. So many unseen 
incidents may have occurred, that nothing but 
demonstration is enough to prove that the dam is 
really water-tight. © saw more than one pile 
which, having struck on a boulder, was diverted 
from its course and had its lower end projected 
into the interior of the chamber. No evil had 
resulted from this. circumstance; bat flaws of 
various kinds are not uncommon, and, of course, 
any one, however at by the 
ressure of so great a of water. rings, 
a not unfrequently rise A out of the ote 
of thedam. In this case the pes draw at once, 
and the dam is as tight as it is possible to make 
it. The next difficulty arises from the removal 
of the loose stuff at the present bottom. This, 
of course, weakens the foundation of the dam, 
and offer an to the 
everything right the mason com- 
in or eight da as we have 
ee in five or six 
weeks.” 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


LEGEND OF STARVED ROCK. 
BY WALfER N. JORDAN. 


In the “far West,” where broad selling prai- 
vies stretch away for miles in billowy undulations 
—here bold mountainous cliffs rise abruptly to 
the azure sky, crowned with dark firs and cedars, 
not far from the head-waters of navigation on the 
Illipois River, and towering up from the brink of 
the stream, rises a large boulder, calied “ Starved 
, of dark gray stone, half veiled 
with clambering wild vines and trailing mosses, 
as some dilapidated castle—relic of feudal times 
—stands wrapped in the drapery which long 
ages have woven around it; and broken para- 
pets of stinted cedars and firs frown threatening- 
ly at the daring adventurer who attempts to scale 
its precipitous steeps. A narrow, almost per- 
pendicalar path, on the side opposite from the 
river, is revealed as you make a circuit of the 
base of the cliff; and here, he who would reach 
the highest elevation of the “‘ Rock ” can ascend. 

There is a fugitive tale, commemorating the 
events which gave this wild cliff so singular a 
name, coming down to us from those times when 
the red man was sole lord of rock and river and 
rolling prairie—a little record of the Indian race, 
which we would weave anew, and again relate 
the legend of “ Starved Rock.” 

Long years agone, the brave and noble Indian 
chief, Oconee, leader of a powerful tribe inhabit- 
ing the surrounding region, saw and loved the 
gentle Ulah, daughter of his powerful rival, the 
chieftain of a neighboring tribe. 

Oconee was young and brave ; at his belt hung 
the scalps of a hundred of his foes whom he had 
slain in the deadly war-fray ; his arm was strong, 
and his eye like the mountain eagle’s ; and no 
warrior in the chase could bring down the fleet 
deer, or the fierce prairie wolf, so sure as he. 

Ulah was young and fair, with eyes like the 
evening star, and dusky locks like the gathering 
shades of night. She loved the brave Oconee ; 
and when he told her that his wigwam was spread 
with the softest furs—and, would she consent to 
share it, for her he would chase the deer, and 
bring the young eaglet to her feet—then, in the 
midnight, she crept from her father’s lodge and 
stole away with the young chieftain. 

Ne-pow ra missed his daughter from his wig- 
wam. When he came at evening from the toils 
of the hunt, she sprang not forth to meet him ; 
when he came from the war-fight, or the deadly 
ambuscade, exulting in victory, she went not 
forth with his braves to sing the war-songs of her 
race. The daughter of a chieftain was in the 
wigwam of his deadly foe. “He could not brook 
the insult ; and gathering his bold, fleet warriors 
about hint at the council fire, he recounted the 
wrong he had suffered, and bade them follow 
him to avenge it. 

Day after day, night after night, saw them on 
the trail of the pursued—guided by the starry 
heavens overhead and the forest wilds beneath. 
Westward, the stars of night guided their foot- 
steps ; and westward, through the tangled wild- 
woods, the sunbeams revealing broken shrubs 
and trampled mosses, gave token that they were 
on the trail. 

On the fourth day, the eagle gaze of the fugi- 
tives saw the waving plumes of their pursuers in 
the distance. Before the young chieftain, bold and 
high rose the huge “‘ Rock,” on the brink of the 
Iilinois—behind, came the enraged Ne-pow-ra, 
with the fierce warriors of his tribe, upon the 
wind floating their wild cries of vengeance, and 
dancing ever nearer and nearer their eagle 
plumes. 

The pursued Oconee, with his dusky maiden 
and a small band of his faithful braves, fled to 
the rocky fortress—the tower of strength—that 
rose precipitously in their path. 

Qn, on, came the pursuers, with wild shouts 
and unearthly yells—on, on, and nearer yet, until 
they, too, reached the base of the cliff—and then, 
shouting a loud war-cry, they rushed swiftly up 
the narrow footpath, resolved to meet the enemy 
on its summit. 

Bat the young chiefiain’s arm was strong, his 
arrows swift and sharp, and his braves resolved 
to fight until the death ; so one after another, as 
the warriors below sought to ascend the cliff, 

were they pierced by unerring arrows from above, 
till they fell back bleeding and wounded amid 
their companions. 

Then, failing in this attempt, with half their 
band lying dead among them, the survivors closed 


in dark ranks about the base of the Rock, under 
cover of the thick firs ; with sullen silence and 
invincible determination to await the slow, lin- 
gering, horrible death of their victims in the 
gloomy, desolate fortress above. 

Day after day the red sun rose in the orient, 
wheeled across the burning heavens slowly to the 
western horizon — at mid-day flinging down 
scorching beams, and at twilight throwing long, 
lengthening shadows over water, and wood, and 
rolling prairie; but to those on the high, huge 
boulder of gray stone, no relief came. 

Still, day by day, the withering sunbeams fell 
upon them, drying up their very life-blood ; still, 
night by night, those gigantic shadows crept 
closer, shrouding their hearts. They were starving ! 

And there, too, at the base of the cliff, silent 
and dusky as the firs which shrouded them from 
the fierce sun-ray, sat that implacable chieftain, 
surrounded by his warriors. Neither love, mer- 
cy, nor pity, entered his flinty heart. His bitter- 
est foe had stolen his fairest flower; his only 
child, the daughter of a race of kings, had left 
his lodge for that of an enemy. Vengeance on 
them both—the bitter foe and the faithless daugh- 
ter! White, wan, and emaciated, they wandered 
about on the brow of the cliff, like ghosts from 
the far-off hunting grounds of their race. 

Strong warriors, who had not quailed in the 
deadliest combat, now sank down like reeds be- 
fore the breath of famine. Brave chiefs, who 
would have laughed in derision at the arrow or 
the scalping-knife, now felt a fiercer, keener pang, 
than poisoned shaft or merciless tomahawk ever 
inflicted. With plenty beneath them, they were 
starving ! 

The red deer left browsing in his leafy covert 
and came down to drink the clear waters of the 
river flowing below; but no morsel of venison 
could pass their lips—no drop of that cool water 
could lave their swollen, parched tongues. The 
red deer lapped up the crystal liquid of the river 
—snuffed the cool breeze—and then, catching a 
glimpse in the mirroring river of the dusky shad- 
ows wandering to and fro overhead on the Rock, 
tossed his antlers and darted away to the green- 
wood again ; the bright river danced onward be- 
low with a wild, mocking triumph and freedom ; 
and still sat those dark, stern warriors at the 
base of the cliff, like statues grim and immov- 
able. O, it was horrible! 

And then the Indian maiden came to the brink 
of the precipice; and, with her long, dark hair 
streaming like the folds of a rent banner on the 
air, bent down and pleaded with agonizing ges- 
tures and frantic entreaties to her sire, whom she 
saw far, far below. But never a tone of tender- 
hess or a token of reconciliation went up from 
that insulted soul. He had chosen the Indian's 
revenge ! 

Day by day that doomed band thinned away, 
until at length Famine alone reigned conqueror 
on the summit of the cliff. Day by day they 
wasted ; and at last all was still. No ghostly 
forms wandered feebly about—no wailing wo- 
man’s voice broke the silence. 

When all was silent upon the summit, the 
avenged chieftain and his band ascended. The 
Indian’s wrath was appeased—his vengeance had 
indeed been terrible. There they lay upon the 
gray rock—those wasted, skeleton-like forms, all 
stark and stiff; and there, too, the gentle Indian 
maiden Ulah had died in the arms of her lover— 
her ghastly face still bearing the impress of wo- 
man’s devotion in the death hour—her long, 
streaming hair at once her bridal veil and shroud ! 

And now, it is said, fall often by the pale, 
shimmering moonlight, are seen wan, ghostly 
figures, gliding to and fro upon the cliff, with 
dark plumes floating upon the night wind; and 
ever and anon the spectral forms of the Indian 
maiden and her dusky warrior lover stand hand 
in hand upon the brink, and in low, wailing 
voices, chant their death-dirge, ere they go afar, 
through the gate of Famine, to dwell together in 
the Great Spirit’s happy hunting grounds. Thus 
runs “The Legend of Starved Rock.” 


A TURKISH GRAVE-YARD. 

As a distinction in the Turkish tombstone, 
if it mark the grave of a man, it is surmount- 
ed by a turban, and the diversity of forms shows 
the different generations that have passed away. 
These round-headed, turbaned stones, have very 
the appearance imps, one 

most expects a pair of goggle-eyes to be peer- 
ing from beneath the well-executed fulds of white 
or gray stone. Those erected for women are 
decorated with wreaths or bunches of flowers. 
Both kinds have inscriptions, and are often 
colored and highly gilded. Sometimes they are 
of a bright azure blue, richly decorated with gilt, 
and extremely beautiful — Tent and Harem. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. W. H.—The value of a wrought di d is calculated 
by its weight in carats, a carat being equal to three 
and one-fifth grains. Troy weight. To ascertain the 
value of a pure wrought diamond, multiply ite weight 
in carats by two. square the product, and multiply 
that product by ten, which will give you the value io 
dollars. Thus a diamond of one carat is worth $40 
But after a weight of twenty carats the rule is not ap- 
plied—diamonds then becoming of almost inestimable 
value, and commanding fabulous prices. 

R. 8.—There is little doubt that Peter the Great mur- 
dered his son Alexis by administering poison to him 
with his own hands. 

Voraceur.—We cannot assure you that letters passing 
through Austrian post offices are exempt from the scru- 
tiny of prying officials In Maria Theresa's time, se- 
cret offices for opeuing letters were established at the 
principal German towns. The postmasters were con- 
fidential persons, who all enjoyed the favor of the gov- 
ernment, and on whom were often bestowed the title of 
count. 

Convatescent.—You evidently require regular, syste- 
matic exercise. It will not do to exert yourself by fits 
and starts. 

Reaper, Portland, Me —The proportions of sea and land 
vary considerably in different countries. Humboldt 
states that in Africa it is one mile of sea-coast to one 
hundred and forty-two square miles of land; in Asia, 
one to one hundred; in North America. one to fifty- 
seven; in Europe, one to thirty-one. In Norway alone 
there is much larger proportion, it being in that coun- 
try one mile of sea-coast to every two and a half square 
miles of land. 

M. C., Yarmouth, Mass.—The Chinese criminal code is 
brutally severe. Recently, the cross was employed in 
punishing some of the rebels. The victims were tied 
to it, and then hewn in pieces, inch by inch, and joint 
by joint, approaching the seat of life as slowly as pos- 
sible, that the torture might be the more lingering, till 
at last the whole body was hacked and sliced io p . 
and the limbs dropped asunder. Evep women were put 
to death in this manner because they were related to 
rebels. 

“ Experiment.”—Photographic portraits of cabinet size 
look best when painted in water colors. The photo- 
graph needs no preparation. Proceed as in minia- 
ture painting, and when finished, glaze the hair and 
deeper shades with a wash of gum arabic. 


A DISH OF TEA. 

How many lovers of the cup that “ cheers but 
not inebriates,” of Dr. Johnson’s famous bever- 
age, the article of luxury so endearingly associat- 
ed with our national history, know mach about 
it except that they like it amazingly? The an- 
cients—poor, benighted creatures, were ignorant 
of its virtues, and it is idle for a punning sopho- 
more to quote Martial’s line, 

“ Nec tecum possum vivere nec sine te,” 


as a proof of the contrary. Let us, therefore, 
while the urn is diffusing its fragrance over the 
supper-table, say a few words about this Chinese 
plant. The well-known Camellia Japonica is of 
the same family as the tea-shrub. Both have the 
same firm, dark, glossy green leaves, both the 
same kind of flower, consisting of five white 
petals—which encircle the seed-vessel in the cen- 
tre. These flowers are about an inch in diame- 
ter when spread out. The fruit confains two or 
three seeds of a mouse color, and from these seeds 
plants may be raised. The first which were 
brought to Europe were presented to Linnwus, 
bnt they did not germinate, and his friend and 
pupil, Osheck, undertook to bring him a growing 
plant on his return from China; but it was 
washed overboard in a storm off the Cape of 
Good Hope. In 1763, however, some seeds 
which had germinated on the voyage home ar- 
rived safely at Gottenburg, and were transferred 
by the great botanist to the gardens at Upsal. 
Five years later, living plants were brought into 
England. 

When tea was first introduced into Europe, in 
the seventeenth century, it was a costly article, 
the price being about fifteen dollars a pound. 
When Garway, the founder of a celebrated Lon- 
don coffee-house, advertised it at ten shillings, or 
$2.50 a pound, some fifteen years later, it had 
already been denounced as interfering with the 
sale of beer and other liquors; and in 1660 adau- 
ty of eight pence per gallon.was levied upon “all 
the liquor produced from tea which was made 
and sold in coffee houses.” Notwithstanding 
this great discouragement, it gradually went on 
making its way, till at last it became one of the 
most important articles of British commerce, and 
the duty was no longer levied upon the infusion, 
but upon the article itself. Previously to Gar- 
way’s advertisement, it was considered exclu- 
sively a luxury for the highest classes. 

“The principal varieties of tea are known as 
Souchong, Pekoe, Congou, Hyson, Gunpowder, 
and Singlo. The first three are black teas, the 
last three, green. Souchong is the first gather- 
ing—like our early green peas, the most prized. 


Pekoe, still young leaves, is nearly equal to it. 
Congou, and several other commoner kinds, all 
consist of the full-grown leaf. When you have 
paid for Souchong, or Pekoe, and find a large 
serrated leaf amongst the tea-leaves, you may be 
sure that Congou and cheaper sorts have been 
mixed with the sample from which the infusion 
has been made. IlIyson is composed of the most 
delicate leaves, all carefully picked, and dried 
with less heat than Souchong or Pekoe. Hence 
its more delicate color. Singlo is named after 
the mountain upon which it grows; and Gun- 
powder, the dearest of all teas, is manipulated of 
the most tender leaves, of their full size. Green 
teas are dyed, and often frequently known to 
affect the nerves, particularly in persons subject 
to tic doloreux and neuralgic complaints, to cre- 
ate nausea, and to prevent sleep. 

If we take a map of China, and mark with a 
pencil a line at twenty degrees of northern lati- 
tude, and another at thirty-one degrees, we shall 
include all the tea districts of the Celestial Em- 
pire. Farther north, the island of Japan is 
equally suited for the growth of tea; and this is 
attributed to the influence of the sea-air, which 
renders the climate mild. The finest teais grown 
in the country about Nankin, situated midway 
between Pekin and Canton, where the climate is 
mild and temperate. The leaves are gathered 
one by one; and, tedious as the operation may 
seem, the daily average thus collected by each 
laborer is said to be four, ten, or fifteen pounds, 
according to the size of the leaves at the period 
of each of the three tea harvests. The first har- 
vest is towards the latter end of February, the 
second about the beginning of April, and the 
third in June. The finest shrubs frequently 
grow on the steep declivities of hills, where it 
would be dangerous and often impracticable to 
gather them. Chinese ingenuity has discovered 
a method of obtaining these. These hills are the 
resort of large monkeys, which, like those of 
Upper India, possess an instinctive knowledge 
that “unity is strength,” and act in concert. 
The tea-gatherers have only to irritate one ot 
these, and immediately the whole body rush up 
to the top of the trees, tear off the branches, and 
hurl them down in defiance at their tormentors. 
The Chinese call the green tea Bing-tcha, and the 
black tea Bou tcha, which is equivalent to our 
Bohea. In the tea-districts, everybodycultivates 
the shrubs, and the poorest cottage there has its 
“tea-garden.” Even the priests who attend the 
temples are tea-farmers, and the hills with trees 
surrounding she Pagodas, so often depicted upon 
our plates and dishes, represent the tea planta- 
tions of these servitors of the idols of Chinese 
paganism. 

The properties of tea have been much extolled, 
and no doubt, moderately and properly taken, it 
acts as a gentle astringent and mild corrobora- 
tive, giving tone to the stomach, and assisting 
digestion. It quenches thirst more readily than 
most fluids, and refreshes the spirits in heaviness 
and sleepiness. These qualities seem to be ad- - 
mitted on all hands, yet the most careful inquir- 
ers regard it as a narcotic, the stimulating period 
of which is the most conspicuous and of longest 
duration. Hence, for very young children it is 
improper, as, like all narcotics, it is apt to pro- 
duce a morbid state of the brain and nervous sys- 
tem. In persons who do not take much active 
exercise, particularly in the female sex, tea pro- 
motes healthy bile, and assists digestion materi- 
ally ; and to those whose diet is chiefly vegetable, 
it is most beneficial from the same cause. Asin 
all things given us for our good, we should com- 
mit no excess in its use, and as a general rule it 
may be observed, that tea should never be taken 
till about four hours after any solid repast, and 
that it is less proper for breakfast than for tho 
evening meal. 


Fountains 1N EnGianp.—Drinking foun- 
tains continue to be erected in many of the large 
towns in England, and of late are being scattered 
along the various lines of railway, at the differ- 
ent stations. The movement is considered an 
important auxiliary to the temperance reform. 


HiawatHa Hair Restorative. — People 
who have used this preparation declare that it is 
miraeulous in its effects, and that it will perform 
all that it pretends todo. We refer the reader 
to the advertisement in another column. 


—_ > 


AMUSING AND Instructivs.—Read Mr. Un- 
derwood’s advertisement in another column about 
those little twenty-five cent marvels, which he 
sends by mail. 
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CLAUDE LORRAINE, ‘ 

This eminent artist has met the fate of many 
landscape painters. His name is on the lips of 
many, it figures on the lifeless catalogues of old 
masters, and is heard in pedantic academical dis- 
courses, but few know and appreciate his works. 
While hundreds hang enraptured over a stirring 
battle-piece, or gaze admiringly upon a lovely 
form, or a group of luscious fruits, few linger 
over the enchanted canvass on which the true in- 
terpreter of nature has stamped her radiantimage. 

Claude learned to love nature in his earliest 
infancy, as he wandered through*the fields of 
Lorraine, where he was born. Left an orphan at 
an early age, Nature became to him a second 
mother. Those who saw him wandering, rapt 
and silent among the trees, the rocks and mead- 
ows, deemed him devoid of ordinary intelligence. 
How could they divine the secret links already 
forging between the soul of this poor child and 
the great living heart of the universe? He owed 
the elements of his art to one of his brothers, a 
wood-engraver. Another relative took him to 
Rome, the capital of art, where, undismayed by 
the narrowest poverty, he began to study paint- 
ing with enthusiastic ardor. With the exception 
of a brief visit to his native place, he passed his 
life in Italy, where he died, at Rome, in 1682, at 
a very advanced age, It is said that at one pe- 
riod of his career, necessity compelled him to 
accept a menial employment in a pastry-cook’s 
kitchen, but this is not generally credited. It is 
better established that at Rome he was at once 
the servant and pupil of the painter Tassi. This 
inferior condition, in which penury long retained 
him, must have doubtless contributed to keep up 
those habits of restraint, embarrassment and want 
of confidence, whence some of his biographers 
have concluded that he was an ignorant and un- 
cultivated man. Ignorant! O, sublime igno- 
rance! how many of his contemporaries might 
have advantageously exchanged all their knowl- 
edge for the ignorance of Claude! Is it not an 
abuse of language and fact to qualify as educated 
and cultivated minds those only which are sent 
forth by the schools and colleges ? 

Stupidity and ignorance often walk into the 
world with a diploma. Science is a vast volume, 
of which the most learned, alas! have conned 
but a few pages. Shall we refuse the credit of 
self-culture to those who have not scanned the 
same pages as ourselves? Granted that you can 
read the classic poets in their own tongues, that 
you venerate them because they describe nature 
admirably, and have made you understand and 
love her. Well, Claude Lorraine not only could 
read Nature herself, and comprehend and love 
her without the aid of the poets, but he has de- 
scribed as faithfully and harmoniously to your 
eyes, as Theocritus and Virgil have painted her 
to your ears. 

Claude was wont to wander whole days, alone, 
amidst the glorious scenery of Italy. He took 
no drawing or painting materials with him—he 
neither sketched nor colored on the spot—but he 
mirrored in his heart the beauties that intoxica- 
ted his soul, and his memory of the landscape, 
flung in rainbow tints upon the canvass, was 
beautiful and radiant with the glory of truth. 
Yet certain biographers have informed us that 
“ Claude never painted from nature.” 


A pLeasant Speciric.—Many persons suffer 
rather than take nauseous medicines, and this is 
not to be wondered at. All such who suffer from 
coughs, colds, or irritation of the bronchial tubes, 
and a tendency to consumption, will find in Dr. 
Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry a remedy as 
agreeable to the palate as it is efficacious in re- 
moving disease. The great success of this pop- 
ular medicine has led to many imitations being 
thrown before the public, but the genuine article 
may be known by its always having “I. Butts” 
written upon the wrapper which covers each 


Monument To Evcente.— The ladies of 
Milan have opened a subscription for erecting a 
marble monument in honor of the empress Eu- 
genie, on which will be inscribed the gratitude 
and the hopes of Italy. 


». 
+ 


Suxpay 1x New Yorx.—An astounding re- 
form for the metropolis is the recent change in 
the observance of the Sabbath by the closing up 
ot rum shops. 


Mr. Ten Broecx.—The friends of this gen- 
tleman are jabilant over his recent successes on 
the Engli h tarf. 


NAPOLEON Hl. 

Louis Napoleon is a close but judicious imita- 
tor of Napoleon the Great. In his military ope- 
rations in Italy he adopted the spirit of the great 
captain, with such modifications in practice as 
the progress of military science demanded. In 
his care of the wounded he followed his great 
exemplar. Before leaving Italy he visited all 
the hospitals, distributing decorations of the Le- 
gion of Honor, and speaking a kind word to ev- 
ery sufferer. An enthusiastic Napoleonist writes 
from Milan: ‘“ We shall not attempt to paint 
the impression produced on us by this distribu- 
tion of crosses and medals to the patient and 
courageous soldiers, whose features, in spite of 
suffering, were illuminated by a beam of happi- 
ness as they touched the glorious hand that be- 
stowed on them the rewards of bravery and mili- 
tary honor. Whata picture we might make of 
each of the scenes we have witnessed! One, es- 
pecially, profoundly touched us. The emperor, 
deeply interested in the appearance'of a youth- 
ful sufferer, whose beautiful but perceptibly 
changed face expressed the deadliest suffering, 
approached his bedside, spoke to him gently and 
encouragingly, and placed a medal in his hand. 
But that hand, which so lately grasped his weap- 
on with energy, now inert, permitted the medal 
to elude it, and it fell upon the floor. The em- 
peror then stooped, picked up the medal and 
placed it near the heart of the poor sufferer. The 
pencil of Titian, picked up by the emperor 
Charles V., was doubtless a noble homage ren- 
dered by crowned royalty to the royalty of age 
and genius; but the decoration raised by the 
emperor Napoleon III., and piously placed on the 
heart of a dying private soldier, is a homage ren- 
dered to valor, which touches the heart more 
nearly than the courtesy of Charles V.” 

THE THREE OAKS. 

A favorite haunt of ours is on a hillside in 
Waltham, that dips abruptly down into a verdant 
valley, embowered with trees and guarded by 
wooded hills, a sylvan solitude, with only a farm 
house here and there to associate the idea of man 
with that of nature. It is refreshing to a toil- 
worn man to sit here on the grass beside a spring 
that bubbles forth with diamond-like sparkle and 
purity beneath the guardian arms of three huge 
white-oak trees, the monarchs of the woodland. 
There those sentinels have stood for ages. The 
Indian children played beneath their branches 
long before Columbus planted the royal standard 
of Castile and Arragon upon St. Salvador ; long, 
long before the Pilgrims set foot upon the immor- 
tal Rock. They have long since attained their 
full gigantic stature, yet their raiment is of the 
brightest green, and their limbs are as strong and 
unyielding as it hewn out of the solid rock. De- 
fiant of the blast, when other trees are tossing in 
the fierce tempest, they stand motionless, sub- 
lime, looking down upon the strife of elements, 
as if masters of the storm. The blast may rend 
their foliage, but it shakes them not. But in the 
pleasant sunshine, the gentler airs wake melo- 
dies among their fluttering leaves, than which no 
out-door music is more soothing. 


A Curiosity.—John J. Dyer & Co., No. 35 
School Street, Boston, have jast published a 
most novel Scrap-Boox.” It 
is in a large quarto form, and contains Five Hun- 
dred Pictures upon every conceivable subject of 
every-day life, wit, humor, pathos, natural his- 
tory, scenery in all quarters of the globe, nation- 
alities, types of character, famous architecture, 
portraits of noted individuals of both sexes, and, 
in short, an inexhaustible resort for study and 
amusement for young and old. It is the first 
book of the kind, and the cheapest, we have ever 
seen. Any person enclosing twenty-five cents to 
the publisher, in letter stamps or silver, will re- 
ceive a copy, post-paid, by return of mail. Here 
is something to amuse the family circle the com- 
ing long evenings. 


Don't BELIEVE IN NewsSPaPERS.—A woman 
in Chicago was chided for not going to see her 
husband, who had been badly injured. Her ex- 
cuse was, that she had only heard of it through the 
papers, and “they don’t always tell*the trath.” 


A true Evctocy.—The N. Y. Evening Post 
says, Mr. Choate was so true and perfect a hus- 
band and father that no thought of his being a 
great man ever entered the household. 


For te Sea Sipz.—What mechanical ap- 
paratus do the pretty bathers at Newport remind 
us of? Divirg bell(e)s. 


GHA apsive Gatherings. 


Miss Maggie Mitchell, the actress, was pre- 
sented with a valuable riding-horse, a short time 
since, by her admirers in Richmond, Virginia. 

The citizens of St. Louis, at the recent elec- 
tion, by a vote of 7413 against 5292, decided to 
have the liquor shops closed on the Sabbath. 

Carlo Petti, the distinguished violinist, was re- 
cently married at Providence, R. I., to Miss Ef- 
fie Germon, the pretty and popular actress. 


The frigate Chesapeake, captured by the Shan- 
non in 1812, has been enla and converted 
into a propeller, and is now the British flag ship 
in the China seas. 

A Cincinnati judge has decided that a Jew is 
not bound to respect the Christian Sabbath, but 
may pursue his usual avocation on that day, if 
he observes the Jewish Sabbath. 

The Bangor Whig states that Asa Burnham 
and sons, of that city, have cuf*and secured the 
oy season forty-six tone of good English 

ay from seventeen acres of land. 

A fly trap, invented by a Yankee, which costs 
only one dollar, caught in a dining-room in a 
hotel in Manchester, N. H., seventeen hundred 
flies in one minute. 

Michael Joy, a Chicago hackman, in jail at 
Joliet on a five years’ sentence, has just fallen 
heir to a fortune of $30,000, left to him by a 
brother in California. 

The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has decided 
that the city, town and county bonds of that 


‘State are constitutional, and are not affected by 


the clause restricting the indebtedness of the 
State. 

The wheat crops of Utah are reported as a 
failure. Grasshoppers are innumerable and very 
destructive in some of the lower counties, whilst 
backwardness of the season in the north is prov- 
ing equally fatal. 

A short time since a female on the Rome and 
Watertown, N. Y., railroad deliberately threw 
her little infant, about eleven months old, out of 
the car window, killing it instantly. She was 
arrested. 

The New Londoners devote themselves to 
catching sharks for sammer amusement. The 
last one reported by the Chronicle was 10 feet 
long, 7 1-2 feet in circumference, and weighed 
over 700 pounds. 

As Mr. Wm. L. Fairchild, of Utica, Miss., 
was returning home from a neighbor’s, in a bug- 
gy, on the 18th ult., accompanied by his wife and 
child, a tree fell across the road killed them 
all, husband, wife and child. 

La Mountain, the balloonist, is building a new 
aerial ship at Lansinburgh, N. Y., tocost $5000, 


with which he promises to a voyage across 
the Atlantic. Some New Yorkers furnish the 
money. 


A safety railroad car has been constructed at 
Paterson for the Boston and Worcester Railroad. 
It is of iron, with braces and girdlers, and is in- 
tended to be strong enough to stand a heavy 
shock, even the rolling down a precipice. 

A wild cat was shot in Warner, N. H , some 
days ago, which weighed twenty and ore-half 
pounds. The length of its body was three feet, 
and its reach from toe to toe, the feet being ex- 
tended before and behind, seven feet. . 


A pretty girl attended a ball out West, recent- 
ly, decked off in short dress and pants. The 
other ladies were shocked! She quietly remarked 
that if they would pall up their dresses about the 
neck as they ought to be, their skirts would be 
as short as hers! 

Recently, a can of oil of vitriol was travelling 
in the mail car on the New York Central Rail- 
road. It tipped over and its contents were spilled 
upon the mail bags, eating them so rapidly that 
they had to be stopped and remained short of 
their destination. 

A farmer named West Irving, in Franklin, 
Delaware county, N. Y., was instructing his son 
in the use of the scythe, and while the boy was 
swinging the instrument, it struck the father on 
the thigh, dividing some of the principal arteries, 
and the unfortunate man bled to death in fifteen 
minutes. 


Prof. M-ury of the National Observatory, has 
been invited by the directors of the Atlantic Tel- 
egraph Company to form one of the Consulting 
Committee to investigate and advise the directors 
as to the best arrangement of the external form, 
specific gravity and electrical construction of the 
next cable. 

A firm in Philadelphia have manufactured a 
splendid sewing machine to be presented to the 
Empress Eugenie. The case and table of the 
machine are made of wood from Mount Vernon, 
and gold, silver and steel are elaborately worked 
up in the manufacture of the other portions of 
the machine. 

It is said the Croton water used in New York 
has a strong taste of dish-cloths, as if it had 
done some service in a kitchen before it reached 
the consumer, although it is as crystalline as ever. 
The usual remedial measure for all impurities in 
the water—a discharge of the main pipes—has 
been tried, but without success. 


. He served 


reat age of 100 years and 7 months 

rty years in the British navy, and was in the 
battle of hagen. On the 5th ult., he walked 
to Montreal, three miles and f, in one hour, 
to draw his 7 and on y he died he 
was hoeing in his garden, apparently in ect 
health. died while sitting in his Ao ay 


Sands of Gold. 


-. . Thesun seems to shine more sweetly on 
trath flourishing in beauty.—Jerrold. 

.... We agree better in the homage rendered 
to virtue than on its attributes ; and if we adore 
it, it is as the unknown God.—De Boufflers. 

.... Speaking much is a sign of vanity; for 
he that is words, is in deed. 
—Sir Walter Raleigh. 

-.+. There is but one greater absurdity than 
that of a man aiming to know himself, which is, 
for him to think he knows himself.—Bovee. 

--+. As the organ of speech supposes the or- 
gan of hearing, so the instinct of complaint sup- 
poses the sentiment of compassion.— De Bouffters. 

-... Right isa plant of slow growth. You 
cannot tell how long Justice herself was a baby 
at the breast of Truth, before Justice could ran 
alone.—Jerrold. 


Wit may be a thing of pure 
but humor involves sentiment and character. 
Humor is of a genial lity, and is closely al- 
lied to pity. —Henry Giles. 

-.+. Wit should exalt an appetite, not pro- 
voke disgust. Wit, without wisdom, is salt with- 
out meat; and that is but a comfortless dish to 
set a hungry man down to.— Bishop Horne. 

--+. In the assurance of strength, there is 
strength, and they are the weakest, however 
strong, who have no faith in themselves or their 
powers.— Bovee. 

.... Beware of too much good staying in 
your hand. It will fast corrupt, and worm 
worms. Pay it away quickly in some sort—our 
strength grows out of our weakness.— Emerson. 

.... Nature has given women two painful but 
heavenly gifts, which distinguish them, and often 
raise them above human nature—compassion ™ 
and enthusiasm.—Zamartine. 


.... Faith and will are the two maternal birds 
which nourish courage and performance; the 
one gives us confidence in ourselves, the other 
enables us to secure the confidence of those 
whom we would conquer or control—W. G. 
Simms. 

.... Let youth cherish sleep, the iest of 
for there cometh the day to all, when “ neither 
the voice of the lute nor the birds” shall bring 
back the sweet slumbers that fell on their young 

Lytton. 


eyes as unbidden as the dews.—Bulwer 


+++» Itis undoubtedly a duty to acquire rich- 
es, not for the condition which they make, but 
for the power they confer. The wisdom, how- 
ever, properly to employ them, demands even 
more earnest study and honest endeavor.— W. 
G. Simms. 


Soker’s Budget. 


Why is killing bees like a confession? Be- 
cause you unbuzz’um. 

Why is a fool’s speech like a poor man’s pock- 
et? se it wants sense (cents). 

What is the difference between a milkmaid 
and a swallow? One skims the milk, and the 
other the water. 


About the only person we ever heard of that 
was not spoiled by being lionized, was a Jew, 
named Daniel. 

A histrionic party, who has heard a good deal 
about the “‘ Theatre of War,” suggests that the 
back seats must be desirable. 


Don’t expect to be called a good fellow a mo- 
ment longer than you consent to do precisely 
what other people wish you to do. 

What is the difference between a man who 
keeps dogs, and one who has nine walking sticks ? 
One owns ca-nines and the other nine canes. 


Why are young ladies at the breaking up of a 
party like arrows? they can’t go off 
without a beau, and are all in a quiver till they 
get one. 

“Boy, why did you take an armful of my 
brushwood on Sunday?” “ Why, sir, mother 
wanted some kindling wood, and | didn’t like to 
split wood on Sunday.” 

There is a man down east, rather a facetious 
fellow, whose name is New. He named his first 
child it was Something New. The 
next child was Nothing: it being Nothing New. 

An Irish advertisement.—If the gentleman who 
keeps a shoe store with a red head, will return 
the umbrella of a young lady with an ivory han- 
die, he will hear of somethirg to her edvaleege. 

Some one, on reading a placard of the opera 
in which Madame Dorus Gras was to sing the 
character allotted to Miss Hayes, said “he won- 
dered how the substitution of grass for hays 
would be relished in the stalls.” 

“ Ma, didn’t the minister say, last Sunday, 
that sparks flew upward?” “ Yes, my dear; 
how cone you think ” yea- 
terda saw Cousin 8 staggeri: 
od street, and fall downward.” 

A fellow from the country, being treated to a 
glass of wild cherry compound, thus exclaimed, 
a8 s90n as he got the pucker out of his mouth : 
: ! I guess those cherries were so wild that 
the man didn’t catch very many of them.” 

A doctor ordered one of his patients to drink 
flour of sulphur and water ; the patient expressed 
his disgust by significant grimaces. “It is only 
pe Sm. glee that is hard to drink,” said the 

or. 


“Then,” rej the invalid, “ I will 
begin with the 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
SONG OF THE MARINER’S WIFE. 


BY BR M. ATLAND. 


By the low casement where I am reclining, 
Pause, gentle breeze, on thy way to the «ea ; 

‘Linger a moment where roses are twining, 
Linger and carry a message for me: 

Speed on thy flight to the measureless ocean ! 
Seek on the waves for the one I love best — 

Waieper of holy, unchanging devotion— 
Speak to his spirit of home and of rest. 


When the bright sunset is gracefully flinging 
Over the fair earth her rose-colored vert— 
When the sweet voices of twilight are ringing, 

And the first pale star shines out in the west. 
Say that I watch till the glory is faded, 
Breathing @ prayer as the shadows grow dim. 
That hie life's sunlight may never be shaded, 
And that no sorrow may rest upon him. 


Twice hath the summer in beauty and gladness 
Filled with her garlands the blossoming bowers, 
Since o'er my spirit 2 shadow of sadness 
Came with the breath of the opening flowers — 
Bince the sweet dream of enchantment that bound me 
Fied at the whisper that said we must part - 
Since mid the music and sunshive around me, 
Woke the sad wail of a desolate heart. 


Wearily, sadly my pathway of duty 
Still I am treading, uncheered and alone— 
Still the sweet angels of Hope and of Beauty 
Smile ae they smiled ere this sorrow was known ; 
But from their loveliness mournfully turuving, 
Onward I move in my wearisome way, 
@ Even in the depth of my loneliness learning 
Calmly to watch, to endure, and to pray. 


Hear, 0, my Father, the prayer now ascending : 
Speed his lone bark on her devious way, 

Let thy bright angels from heaven descending. 
Guard and defend her where’er she may rtray— 

Watch o’er my dear one, where’er he is roaming. 
Make not his grave in the dim caverned sea, 

And when these roses once more are in blooming, 
Guide him in safety to home and to me! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE SETTING SUNBEAM. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


I, Evs1z Cameron, am now fast approaching 
that period of life which the Psalmist of Israel 
notes as the appointed term of man’s years. 
Threescore years have nearly won their silent 
lapse, and the milestones that mark them are not 
rough hewn and rugged, but smoothly and even- 
ly cut; and having their tops garlanded with 
flowers, wild but sweet, and not with the purple 
blossom of the thistle. The birds that have 
sung in my bower have had few notes of wo in- 
termingled with their strains of gladness, and, 
altogether, my life has been like “the light and 
loveliness of a song ”’—not in its duration, but 
in ite beauty. The saddest tears I have ever 
shed have been for the woes of others. A few, 
a very few sorrows have darkened my life, but I 
have accepted them thankfully and humbly, as 
the meetreward for my short-comings. 

Bright faces of brave sons and beautiful 
daughters, growing up to manhood and woman- 
ood, have shed light and beauty over my home. 
They have found kindred spirits to mingle with 
theirs, and have lain their children in my lap, be- 
fore a single hair of my head had begun to 
blanch, or the ruddy smoothness of youth had 
paled from my cheek. 

It was a favorite theory with me, which I had 
unconsciously adopted from some author whom 
I had read in early youth, that every person finds 
a@ mate on earth. The fact that so many pass 
through life single and apparently unblessed, is 
no refutation of the theory. Ido not say that 
the mate is not lost after a brief finding, but I 
believe still that it is always found. 

She who site apart from the world, nursing her 
own loneliness until it becomes bitterness, and at 
whom the world fiouts and throws its stale and 
jeering appellation of old maid, may have the 
image of him in her heart who was the beloved 
of her youth. A word—a look—slight as the 
cobweb, light as the summer’s faintest airs—may 
have put the two souls apart for this world ; but 
who shall say that she did not find him who per- 
haps in the purer and clearer and more truthful 
atmosphere of another world will be her’s for- 
ever? He who “ totters o’er the ground with 
his cane,” for whose return no wife sits at the 
fireside at home, with watching and loving eyes, 
is there not a face that comes in the band of 
smiling girls which memory calls up, whose rosy 
blashes came for him alone? And what though 


she may have bound herself to another, forget- 
ting, or perhaps unconscious of his devotion, is 


it not ehe whom, in dreams, whether sleeping or 
waking, he calls his own ? 

So I, Elsie Cameron, wedded as I was at six- 
teen, by the command of my parents, to one who 
was old enough to be my grandfather, and who 
brought me away from the dear Scottish hills, all 
blooming with the purple heather, left behind me 
the truest and simplest heart that ever beat; and 
he, not the man whom I married, was my mate. 
I knew it then, but I put away the thought, and 
made myself cheerful, and even happy, in the re- 
lation thus forced upon me; was a true and at- 
tentive wife to my husband, and cherished no 
sentiment that could not have been innocently 
proclaimed in the public streets at noonday. 
And when the grave closed over the father of my 
children, I shed true and sincere tears above it. 
He was my friend, my guardian, my protector, 
but Heaven, which brders the destinies of mor- 
tals, could never have designed him for my mate. 
On the purple-clad heaths of Scotland my spirit 
could look, and I beheld him still there. He was 
the husband, too, of another—a soft, sweet, spirit- 
ual creature, whose life was exhaled as the dew- 
drop on the rose. She lived but to clasp an in- 
fant to her breast, and died, blessing the loving 
heart which she had deemed was all her own. 

I sat long in my widowhood, watching with a 
true and loving mother’s heart the destinies of 
my children. They were all good and beautiful 
to me, though differing widely from each other, 
as one star differs from another in glory. The 
same love of their mother was all that I could 
recognize as alike in them. 

My Willie’s golden curls were ever resting on 
my bosom, and Henry’s brave arm was ever held 
out to support me in my walks, while Madeline’s 
tender eyes would look upon me most lovingly, 
and Eva’s light footsteps would be dancing joy- 
ously in my pathway. Often, as this smiling 
group assembled before me, have I wished that 
MclIvor could see them all. It was not a wish 
that I needed to blush at feeling. He was free 
from earthly ties, and so was I. The memory 
of our childhood and our early youth came back 
to me like a sweet dream, “ when one awaketh,” 
and I saw nothing that could be imputed to me 
as disrespect to the remembrance of my honored 
husband, in the thoughts that involuntarily 
floated over the purple heather of my country. 


But think not that the wish ever made me rest- 
less or unhappy. Itdid not; far, far away in 
the future—I knew not, and cared not, whether it 
was on earth orin heaven—I knew in the serenest 
depths of my own soul that Hugh Mclvor would 
be mine. I was willing to accept this waiting 
time, nor ever wished to urge the time of our 
meeting faster than it came. 

My sweet Madeline was the first to leave our 
hearth for that of a stranger. Tenderly she was 
wooed and won by one of her own age and sta- 
tion. Her tender eyes would never overflow 
with tears for unkindness ; for Russell Fleming 
was good and noble, and I gave her to him with- 
out @ pang. 

For Eva I had more apprehension. Mr. Ma- 
rion was older than herself by fall twenty-two 
years. It was a great disparity, and I trembled 
lest Eva would learn to feel that he was unsuit- 
able for her bright, laughing ways. I could have 
better trusted him with Madeline; but I needed 
not to fear for Eva. She idolized the sober, se- 
rious man, so greatly wiser and better than her 
giddy self, and made a pattern wife and mother. 
Willie and Henry stayed with me long afver their 
sisters left; but after a few years, they brought 
home to me two new daughters on the same 
night, and entreated me to put them in the place 
of Eva and Madeline. 

Eva’s child, Valeria Marion, had stayed with 
me more than half the time since she was born— 
the loveliest child, to my partial fancy, that ever 
gladdened the earth. She was my first grand- 
child, and dearest. If mothers are forbidden to 
have favorites among their little flock, surely 
grandmothers need not be exempted from that 
privilege; grandmothers too whose own years 
number less than thirty-five. Eva was married 
even younger than myself, and when Valeria was 
born, it was on my thirty-third birthday. 

“Now, Valeria,” said Eva to her child, one 
day when she came to fetch her for a month’s 
stay in the hottest part of the year, “now, Va- 
leria, you shall not say grandmother, it shall be 
Mama Cameron.” 


“ No, no !” said the child, shaking her curls 
in pretty wilfulness. ‘She is grandmother, and 
nobody else.” 

“ Let her call me so, Eva,” said I. “ It is best 
for the truth to be told.” 


*“ But, mother, you look younger than I do 
now. It is perfectly absurd to call you grand- 
mother.” 

“The absurdity, dear Eva,” returned I, grave- 
ly, “ must rest with those who have so prema- 
turely made me so.” 

So Eva, and afterwards the troop of little 
Willies, Arthurs, Carries and Julias, who flocked 
to my hearth, and brought each a ray of sunshine 
and a breath of soft air to my dwelling, henco- 
forth called me grandmother, and I petted them, 
knitted mittens and comforters, and made them 
seedcakes, with as much interest as any old lady 
of sixty would do for her rising generation of 
grandchildren. 

But when they were all gone away, and I sat 
alone in the gathering twilight, I felta something 
in my heart that told me that this premature old 
age was not what I ought to have. The love of 
children and grandchildren was a serene, gentle 
sort of affection that seemed a part of myself. 
It was, in fact, a part of myself, and had little 
of the nobleness and heroism of that love which 
sacrifices. I had no sacrifices to make. My 
objects of tenderness were all guarded and cared 
for without my interposition. They asked no 
devotion from me—needed none; and, sooth to 
say, there were times when Grandmother Came- 
ron was a dead letter among her descendants, 
because none of her said descendants were sick 
enough or sorry enough to want her nursing or 
sympathy. A little poor health, a slight fever- 
ish attack, or any common disease, would have 
sent the whole troop after me; but they were 
hopelessly healthy and strong, and not even a 
cut finger ever seemed to destroy the equanimity 
and happiness of my grandchildren. 

My life was in danger of running to waste in 
this manner, for several years. In lack of hav- 
ing anything to do, however, I employed myself 
in reading. I made ample notes, too, of what I 
read, classifying and arranging them under vari- 
ous heads, making almost a complete encyclope- 
dia. Then, for my means were ample enough 
to carry out my whims, I became enamored of 
gardening, and I sowed and planted, and laid 
out flower borders, and studied all the books 
upon gardening, until some new scheme arose in 
my mind, and I went straight to another sort of 
hobby-riding. Strange that I did not fall upon 
spiritualism or mesmerism, or some of the pop- 
ular isms of the day ; but I kept aloof from them 
religiously. Neither tippings nor rappings tickled 
my fancy in the least. I was not unhappy 
through all this, but I was restless. 

Little Valeria still held the highest rank in my 
affections. She it was that had first invested me 
with the venerable name of grandmother, and I 
owed her the first duty of one. She spert much 
time with me, and it was by her growth chiefly 
that I marked my own increasing years. How 
time sped! Valeria sprang all at once upon my 
astonished gaze a girl of sixteen, and already 
with an admirer of her own. I waked up to the 
fact when she had spent several months at a 
boarding-school, not far trom a certain college. 
She had gone away as a child—she returned a 
young lady, with one of the young collegians 
dangling in her train. Poor girl! hard study 
and watching (not with the sick) had made her 
look as old as her grandmother. 

It was a warm, sultry evening in August, the 
yellow moon hung over the earth, looking al- 
most like the sun, so bright and golden was its 
lustre. I had taken my seat in the bay window, 
where its beams came through the tangled vines. 
I believe that a bit of the old romance which my 
early marriage had defrauded from my life, came 
up just then. If the lapse of years takes away 
Hope from us, it at least leaves us Memory ; and 
Memory now was knocking very loudly at my 
heart. I stood again on the puple heather, a 
girl in white snood and gay tartan, purple and 
green like the mountains, and Hugh McIvor was 
at my side, with his young, bright face all aglow 
with the first flush of love’s young dream—that 
dream than which there is “ nothing half so sweet 
in life.” . 

I started from my reverie, thinking how very 
idle and foolish all these reminiscences had be- 
come. It Was like hanging garlands over the 
dead ; but I sat and dreamed it all over again, 
and secretly mourned that all that is bright 
should be so fleeting. I had had no youth. The 
“ golden time of youthful prime ” had never been 
mine. I was but a mere child when I was mar- 
ried, and the years that would have been bright 
and gay, were devoted—I must not say sacrificed 
—to one who, although kind and good, was 
scarcely the mate which a young and lively girl 

. 


said. 


like myself, full of merry fancies and real Scotch 
gaiety, would have chosen. 

I, who would have gladly danced and sung 
like a free child of the mountains, was chained 
down to dall formality, to the severe and rigid 
proprieties of life, and was wearing the quiet 
badge of widowhood when the childish curls 
were still escaping from its prim restraint. 

And I was forty-nine and a grandmother! At 
this moment Valeria came upon me in my quiet 
recess. The moonbeams showed her where to 
find me, and the dear girl passed her arm caress- 
ingly around me, and said : 

“ Why, grandmother, you look like a queen 
here in your fairy bower. Lean over into the 
moonlight, and let me look at you. You are 
beautiful as a girl to-night, with your pale, deli- 
cate face shining under the moonbeams. What 
are you sitting here alone for?” 

“ Waiting for the lover that did not come to 
me in my youth, dearest,” Ianswered, laugh- 
ingly. 

“I do believe that he is coming now,” said the 
girl, in her innocent gaiety. “See, he comes up 
the garden walk, and he has a most noble air 
too.” 

A voice was asking for Mrs. Cameron the next 
minute, at the door, and that voice came to me 
like the strains of remembered music, such as 
comes to us with the murmur of long, long ago. 
My heart leaped at the sound, just as it had done 
thirty years before; but a grave, old lady ot 
nearly fifty must have no sensations, so I sat per- 
fectly still. 

“Grandmother is here, sir,” said a younger 
sister of Valeria who happened to be visiting me 
that week, and she ushered the stranger in, with a 
broad glare of light that dissipated all the paint- 
ings which had come before me, into “ dissolving 
views.” 

A stout, “canny” Scotchman followed in lit- 
tle Juliet’s wake, as she came in, and the broad 
light glanced full on a face that absolutely shone 
and glowed with health and cheerfulness. The 
brown hair was thick and luxuriant with large 
curls—not a shadow of gray had yet dimmed 
their brightness. My bit of romance lay shat- 
tered and broken; but from its shivered rem- 
nants there arose something better and more real, 
and I clasped the honest hand of Hugh MclIvor, 
with the conviction that nowhere in the wide 
world could be found a truer or more earnest 
man, than the one who stood before me. 

During my married state, I had heard pas- 
sages of his life that reflected honor and credit 
on his name ; and wherever he was known, there 
was some memorial of his goodness, his integri- 
ty and his benevolence. I was proud to think 
that this man was my early friend—nay, my 
lover even. The children ran out, leaving 
“grandmother” alone with the stranger. We 
talked earnestly of what was past, paid meet 
tribute to the memories of those who had gone 
out from our homes, and then he asked me if I 
would go to brighten a home for him again on 
the banks of the Firth. 

“But I am already a grandmother, Hugh. 
You would not marry a woman who can count 
grandchildren by the half dozen ¢” 

“ Then let a poor, lonely man, who has neither 
kith nor kin—nothing but a true heart and a 
store of useless pelf, useless because unshared— 
let him, I say, take part and place in the family 
circle, and feel once more thathe is not utterly 
alone. Let your children be my children, and 
your grandchildren be mine also. - Suffer me to 
believe that my life is not always to be solitary ; 
and it will be so, if you do not come with me, 
for I will never see another woman in the place 
of my host Alice, save yourself, whom I loved 
even before I knew the angel that brightened my 
life for a brief year, and then passed away with 
her child upon her unbeating heart.” 

What could I say? Was he not my first, my 
only real beloved ? And if long years had parted 
us, was it worth our while to keep divided be- 
cause of the rude and jeering speeches of the 
world? Yet I could not answer for myself then, - 
and I begged a day to think over what he had 

“ Delighttul ! I never heard anything so pleas- 
ant in my life,” said Valeria, when I made her 
my confidant. “Grandmother will make a 
splendid bride, Juliet. You and I will dress her. 
It will be the first instance on record, although 
there are a good many cases where the reverse 
takes place.”’ 

“Nonsense, child! making game of your 
grandmother !”” 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


“No, indeed !”’ said the dear girl, lay- 
ing her head on my shoulder, “Iam 
only too glad that amongst all the hap- 

iness which seems to be coming to our 
Famil (she blushed a little at this), that 
grandmother is not left to be happy 
only in our reflected joy.” 

And so it is fixed that Hugh and my- 
self, parted so long, shall take up the 
broken link in the chain that was sev- 
ered in our youth, and that he shall 
come out of the loneliness in which 
he has lived, giving to me and mine 
his pure and true heart in exchange for 
the love we shall all bear for him. 

“Too late!” did I hear you say, 
youthfal reader? I will have a little talk 
with you about that, when you are of 
my age—and I am eighty or there- 
abouts. Opinions change wonderfully 
with years, and so will yours, depend 
on it, my smiling friend, whose hand- 
some, youthful face looks so rosy now. 
In a few years the roses will begin to 
fade away and w dull. But do you 
suppose that the human heart within you 
is going to wither? No more than the 
shining brown nut withers because the 
leaves on its native tree have turned sere 
and fallen to the ground ! 

Believe it not—though lonely 
Thy evening home may be; 

That Beauty's bark can only 
Float on & summer sea; 

Though Time thy bloom be stealing, 
There’s still beyond his art, 

The wild flower wreaths of feeling, 
The sunbeam of the heart.” 


MECHANICS’ HALL, PORTLAND. 

This fine building, a view of which is 
here given, and which was completed by 
the “Maine Charitable Mechanic Asso- 
ciation” in February, 1859, is located on 
land purchased of Mr. John Russell, for 
$6000. It stands on the corner of Casco and 
Congress Streets, in a most prominent and cen- 
tral position. It is erected from a plan by that 
well-known architect, T. J. Sparrow, Esq., and 
was built under his eye, and from his suggestions 
throughout. The result is an elegant and artistic 
building, being what was confidently expected 
from his well-known ability in this department. 
It has a front on Congress street of 54 feet 4 
inches, and its depth on Casco Street is 97 feet. 
On the first floor in the rear, is the Library 
Room, 51 feet 4 inches by 27 feet 2 inches, and 
15 feet 2 inches high. In front are two stores, 
18 feet 4 inches wide, and between them is the 
principal entrance, 13 feet 4 inches wide, contin- 
ued tothe Library Room and communicating 
with an entrance six feet in width from Casco 
Street. In the wide entrance are the stairs lead- 
ing to the large Hall, which is on the second 
floor, and also to all the upper portions of the 
building. The Hall is 33 feet in height and 51 
feet 4 inches by 66 feet long from the rear of the 
building to the two reception rooms in front, 
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THE NEW MECHANICS’ HALL, PORTLAND, MAINE. 


which are over and of the width of the stores, and 
communicating with the hall and stairway. Over 
these are two private rooms—one for ladies and 
one for gentlemen—the floors of which are 12 
feet above that of the hall. These rooms are 
fitted with water-closets, etc., complete in every 
respect, in the most workmanlike manner. Com- 
munication is had by iron galleries and stairs 


from these rooms to the hall floor, near the | 


speaker’s platform at the rear of the hall. There 
are other rooms over these, fitted for a kitehen, 
store-room, pantry, crockery, glass-ware, etc. 
The dormer story rises about eight feet above the 


roof of the main building. Thjs is finished fora | + 
| BUNGALOW OF TiiEk RAJAH OF SARAWAK. 


supper-room. It is 14 feet in height, 76 feet long 
by 24 feet wide between the queen posts, and re- 
cessed four feet outside of these and under the main 
roof, making the width of the floor 32 feet. The 
floor of this room is on the beams, and has a gal- 
lery across the front for a look out (giving a 
grand view of the city and environs), and will 
accommodate a small orchestra. The height of 
the building from the sidewalk to the main cor- 


nice is 50 feet 6 inches; to top of the dormer 
story, 64 feet 6 inches. The building is admir- 
ably arranged and constructed. The large ball 
is a most beautiful one, and well adapted tor 
concerts, lectures, balls, or exhibitions of various 
kinds. It is finely arran for sound, and is 
ronounced one of the best music halls in New 
england. Since its completion, it has been 
much in use for these various pu , and has 
given good satisfaction to those who have occu- 
pied it. Mr. John B. Thaxter is the superin- 
tendent, to whom applications may be made for 
terms, etc., by parties desiring to use it. 


In a former number of our illustrated iournal, 
we presented a series of views depicting the in- 
habiants of Borneo, and took occasion in that 
article to speak of the adventures of Sir James 
Brooke, until recently Rsjah of Sarawak. This 
gentleman, formeriy an English clergyman, set- 
tled at Sarawak, and made himself 80. cceptable 
to the peop'e, that they chore him for their ra- 


jah. Sarawak is on the north coast of 
reo, near its west side, and extends 
between latitude 1 and 2 North, and lon- 
gitude 109° 40’, and 111° 40’ E., bound- 
ed west and south by the Krim 
Mountain, and by the Sara 
and its tributaries. Before Sir James 
Brooke’s eae as rajah, it had 
only 1500 inhabitants, but from the im- 
provements he introduced—the found- 
ing of schools, a church, etc.—its pros- 
perity increased, and the population 
swelled in a few years to 12,000. Sar- 
awak enjoys an excellent climate, is rich 
in mineral and agricultural products, 
and is admirably situated for trade. It 
will be remembered that Sir James 
who was his terri- 
by Chinese outlaws about three years 
pre ty Ammen with a well-armed body of 
men and inflicted a severe chastisement 
on them. We believe he has since aban- 
doned the rajahship, and has been desir- 
ous of placing Sarawak in the hands of 
the British. Our engraving shows his 
Bungalow, a pretty residence, in a ro- 
mantic spot, and surrounded by all the 
luxuriance of tropical vegetation. A 
topsail schooner lies at anchor in the lit- 
tle bay, and canoes manned by natives 
pull about the river. 


THE DRAINAGE OF PARIS. 

The termination of the great conduc- 
tor beneath the pavement of Paris is re- 
garded as an immense success by the en- 

ineers connected with the enterprise. 
This gigantic drain is considered one of 
the wonders of modern engineering, and 
is destined, it appears, to form the great 
artery of a system of sewerage which has 
long been in contemplation both for the 
salubrity of the city and for economy at 
the same time. Two of these stupend- 
ous drains are to be constructed in a line parallel 
with the Seine, and to conduct the refuse water 
of the city into a vast reservoir, whence they are 
to be disseminated as liquid manure over the 
most barren of the plains round Paris. Thes 
tem adopted is that experimentalised at Berlin 
with such eminent success that the sandy plains 
in the midst of which that city is situated have 
been converted, within the space of a few years, 
into the richest meadow land in the whole of 
Northern Germany. The prevalence of epidem- 
ics and miasma during the autumn months in 
Paris has always been attributed to the immense 
mass of stagnant waters left to corrupt beneath 
the slightly covered drains which ran beneath 
the houses, whence they creep as lazily as the 
list into the Seine. The new system, which will 
come into action in October, is considered one of 
the greatest benefits conferred as yet upon the in- 
habitants of Paris by its very liberal municipality. 


All history easily revolves itself into the biog- 
raphy of a few stout and earnest persons. 
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Port's Corner. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
TO MY HUSBAND. 


BY BELL‘ J. MINTOR. 


I am musing, dearest, musing, 
On the time when first we met, 
Down beside the sparkling waters, 
Ere the gorgeous sun had set. 
Unto thee old Time had given 
Manhood’s beauty, manhood’s grace, 
While I owned the sole possession 
Of a childish heart and face. 


Then you looked upon me, darling, 
As you'd look upon a flower, 
Growing up in simple freshness 
In a lonely woodland bower. 
But I looked upon thee, dearest, 
As the little creeping vine 
Looks upon the lofty elm, 
Where its tendrils may entwine. 


May my bosom’s tendrils, loved one, 
Ever round thee strongly twine, 
While thive own pure, deep affections 
Like bright sunbeams on me shine. 
And whene’er life's path is trodden, 
And our hearts from earth are riven, 
May we pass together, darling, 
To a happy home in heaven. 


A BEAUTIFUL SIMILE. 


This rhyme 
Is like the fair 1 necklace of the queen, 
That burst in dancing, and the pearls were split; 
Some lost, some stolen, some as relics kept. 
But never more the same two sister pearis 
Ran down the silken thread to kiss each other 
On her white neck—so is it with this rhyme: 
It lives diepersedly in many hands, 
And every minstrel sings it differently ; 
Yet, is there one trae live, the pearl of pearls: 
‘ Man dreams of Fame, while woman wakes to love.” 
TENNYSON. 


THE COQUETTE. 


Can I again that look recall, 
That once could make me die for thee? 
No, no; the eye that beams on all, 
ll never more be prized by me. Moore. 


Editor's Gasy Chair. 


GOssIP WITH THE READER. 


— After a summer which turned out much warmer 
than was anticipated, we are entering on a season which 
has « right to give us a cool reception. Yet there is some- 
thing so invigorating in our keen autumnal air, that we 
are sometimes inclined to give September and October the 
preference over all the other months of the year. At 
thie season we always feel in the best condition for phy- 
sical and mental labor; and then, in hours of relaxation, 
the nature in autumn affords a splendid pageant from 
the first advent of the frost to the fall of the leaf. Tour- 
ists are very unwise who abandon mountain and lake 
just when vegetation puts on those go: geous kaleidosco- 
pic dyes which art dares not imitate—when the leaves of 
walnut seem flakes of sunshine, and those of the maple 
are as red as any lips that were ever kissed. .... . The pa- 
pers in ‘Various parts of the country are having a good 
deal to say about Colonel Thorne, one of the very rich 
men of New York, who led an unostentatious life in that 
city for some years preceding his death, but whose style 
of living in Paris some fifteen years ago, when the citizen- 
king was on the throne, afforded inexhaustible matter of 
comment to the French feuilletonists. The colonel vied 
with royalty in the splendor of his equipages and his 
fetes. We remember hearing how his drawing-rooms 
were draped with satin curtains with gold bullion fringes, 
and how he had “ forty horses io his stable, forty covers 
on his table,” as Baron Pompolino saye or sings. ‘‘ Mad- 
ame De Pierrer, daughter of Colonel Thorne,” says the 
Home Journal, “ is at thie time a dame dhonnéu? of the 
Empress of the French. Her portrait makes one of the 
bevy of stately beauties gathered by Winterhalter’s skil- 
ful pencil about the tall and graceful figure of thé lovely 
Eugenie, in that admirable picture of an Acadian court, 
now become familiar to our print shops and our par- 
Rese Mrs. Mair, a grand-daughter of Mrs. Siddons, 
is giving readings from Shakspeare’s plays in London. 
At the invitation of Lady Noel Byron, a small party of 
private friends recently at’ended the reading of ‘‘ Mac- 
beth.”’......“My son,” said a philosopbical old gentle- 
man, “when draymen take the temperance pledge and 
the police refuse bribes, when an omnibus half empty 
goes the same pace as a full one, when the laws of private 
property extend to umbrellas. and when a bachelor in 
lodgings finds a shirt without a button off, then thou 
mayest chance to find a wife who will not object to travel 
without eight-and-twenty packages, and who will show 
herself possessed of such angelic self-denial as even to re- 
fuse thive offer of a dress simply because she thinks she 
doesn’t need it.”...... Mr. Charles Dix, son of General 
John A. Dix, of New York, has just returned to his stu- 
dio in that city, after passing the summer making rketch- 
es and studies on the coast of Maine. Mr. Dix, though 
avery young man, has already achieved a high reputa- 
tion as a marive painter. He is an enthusiastic lover of 
art, and all his pictures are painted con amore. They are 
eagerly sought after, and command high prices. ..... The 
war fever has entirely died out at Paris, and the papers 
are lauding peace as diligently as a few weeks since they 
hounded on the dogs of war. All the plays which cele- 
berate the glory of the Zouaves and the shame of the Aus- 
trians have been swept from the bills of the boulevards, 
aud we look for a succession of pastoral pieces in place 


of “drums, trumpets, blunderbusses, guns and thun- 
Tennyson five hundred dollars for his 
poem, Grandmother's Apology,” published in 
Once a Wek. We should imagine that sum would tempt 
the laureate to write a poem “ once a week ” for a series 
of years...... A new line of telegraph has been opened 
between Chicago and Fort Wayne, and in connection with 
Pittsburgh. .....John Sibley, of Cedar Hlll, New York, 
met with a sudden and violent death lately from a most 
unexpected cause. He was in thé act of passing through 
the gate leading to his brother's house, having his knife 
in his hand peeling some fruit. While thus engaged, the 
gate, in closing, struck did drove the knife into 
his heart, causing a wound which proved fatal in a few 
hours. He died on the following morning. THe was 
about sixteen years of age...... A New York paper says 
the trade with the interior promises to be the largest ever 
known...... The remain# of Horace Mann were buried in 
the park immédiately in font of Antioch College, where 
*the students will erect a monument to his memory. His 
disease was called by some typhoid fever and by others 
dyspepsia; but it was literally exhaustion. He had been 
doing for some time work enough for two men, and he 
was literally worn out...... Biondin has performed such 
wonderful feate that an exchange thinks it would be 
much s&fer to cross the Niagara wheeled by Blondin over 
the rope than to trust that man trap called the Suspension 
Bridge. ..... The raftsmen on the St. Lawrence, owing to 
the competition between boats and cars, are carried the 
one hundred and seventy miles for one dollar, a rate than 
which the voyageur would find difficult to diminish on 
his floating timber home...... The lady editor of the 
Rockford, Illinois, Standard says: ‘The ‘ Daughters of 
Malta’ are becotiiing as distinguished, and seem to be 
quite as benevolent in their designe, as the ‘Sons of 
Malta.’ Their object is said to be to relieve widowers, 
destitute bachelors, dandies, Hottentots, and orphan 
male children. By the time the Sons obtain the control 
of the Island of Cuba, the Daught fidently expect 
to subjugate the Isle of Man.”...... At Black River, 
Michigan, is a large settlement of Hollanders. These in- 
genious and enterprising people are building a barbor. 
They have constructed two piers 300 feet into the lake, 
and will extend them as much further, giving ten feet of 
water for vessels. A channel 170 feet wide has been cut 
through a tongue of land; and the current of the river 
has washed it out to a sufficient depth for all lake 
craft...... The snakes brought by Prof. Christy from the 
South, says the Cincinnati Gazette, have been used at the 
Ohio Medical College, in a series of experiments to ascer- 
tain an antidote for the poison. A few days since a dog 
was introduced to the snake's cage, and was immediately 
bitten. Prof. Foote administered to him brandy con- 
taining five drachms bromine, four grains of iodide of 
potassium, and two grains of corrosive sublimate. He 
recovered in a short time. To test the question whether 
his recovery was due to the brandy or to the ingredients 
it contained in solution, another dog was suffered to be 
bitten, and the bromine, iodide of potassium and corrosive 
sublimate administered alone. An hour after he seemed 
to be recovering slowly. The next experiment will be to 
administer the brandy alone, which is claimed to be an 
effectual remedy...... Mr. Hume. the Medium, put his 
** foot into it’ lately at Paris, says the Medical Times. 
At one of his sceances, one of the audience made a grab 
at the moment of a spiritual manifestation upon his leg, 
and caught in his hand the foot of Mr Hume......The 
French government have determined to include in the ac- 
complishments of the army a knowledge of the art of 
swimming, as a iderabl ber were drowned in 
crossing the rivers in Northern Italy. ..... The celebrated 
whitebait, so long believed to be patent only to the Lon- 
doners, has been discovered in the Frith of Forth...... A 
venerable American judge relates the following anecdote : 
“The morning following the battle of Yorktown I had 
the curiosity to attend the wounded. Among others 
whose limbs were so much injured as to require amputa- 
tion was a musician, who had received a musket-ball in 
the knee. As was usual in such cases, preparations were 
making to lash him down to the table to prevent the pos- 
tidility cf his moving. Says the sufferer, ‘ Now, doctor, 
what would you be at?’ ‘My lad, lam going to take 
off your leg, and it is mecessary you should be lashed 
down.’ ‘I'll consent to no such thing. You may pluck 
the heart from my bosom, but you'll not confine me. Is 
there a violin in camp? If so, bring it tome.’ A violin 
was furnished, and after tuning it he said; ‘ Now, doc- 
tor, begin.’ And he continued to play until the opera- 
tion, which took about forty minutes, was completed, 
without missing a note or moving a muscle. ..... The Tu- 
tin correspondent of the London Post states that sixty 
Hungarians who escaped from the Austrian army were 
retaken, placed before a battery, fired upon with grape, 
and all killed but two...... We learn from Russia that 
Mr. Henry C. Carey's *‘ Letters to the President” have 
been published in St. Petersburgh, and that his work en- 
titled * Principles” is soon to appear from the press in 
Moscow...... Dr. Dixon says that during his virit to Ire- 
land, he met a mob of children so ragged, that if they 
had got entangled it would have taken their parents a life- 
time'to separate them...... The richest man in London 
has incurred Punch's displeasure, and is neatly touched 


thus: “‘ A little Wren has built his nest in thé Marquis” 


of Westminster's pocket! It has not been distufbed 
since it lal its first egg.”...... The native soil of the 
Netherlander was reclaimed from the sea, “ fished 
ashore,” a& Marvel wittily says; and in it, as Butler, with 
equal humor affirms, “ the people do not so much live as 
go aboard.”...... Kidnapping coolies is defined by an ex- 
change—Hooking fans from an ice cream saloon...... In 
California the papers intimate that the yield of gold con- 
tinues to be as great as ever, and new discoveries of gold 
placers are of daily occurrence. By way of variety they 
have just “scared up” a tin mine...... A writer in the 
New York Herald estimates that a total of $2,000,000 of 
profits will be made by the country hotel keepers in the 
course of the present season. ..... The heat in Spain this 
year bas been greater than for many years, and has not 
only done damage to the crops but killed several 
people. ..... Judge Haliburton’s maiden speech in the 


House of Commons was 8 failure. A London paper says 
he is no orator though a “ Slick ” writer. ..... The son of 
the late Metternich, who is ambassador at Parir, it is 
said inherits his father's striking advantages of person 
and manner...... Concerning the crops the New York 
Journal of Commerce says: ** This year the different sec- 
tions of the Uuion appear to have vied with each other in 
rewarding the labors of the husbandman. The whet 
and corn of the North, abundant as is their yield, do 
not excel in productiyeness the cotton, rice and other 
crops of the South. All sections share in the abundance 
of the harvest, and the consequent prosperity of the 
country.”...... A correspondent of the New York Times 
urges that the foreiga importations, about which so much 
ado has been made throughout the country, are proving 
to bé within the wants of the season now coming on; 
and that the panic predictors do not understand what 
they have been writing about. There is good sense in 
om ...<3 The opera season is expected to open soon with 
great eclat. The stockholders of the New York Academy 
of Masic have directed new scenery to be painted for the 
“« Siéilian Vespers” and “La Juive,” which, with the 
magnificent dresses and other properties now being man- 
ufactured at Paris, will cost about $25,000. The stock- 
holders of the Philadelphia Scademy of Music have ex- 
pended $8000 for new and splendid scenery for the fore- 
going operas...... Tn a recent lecture on marriage, Rev. 
G. W. Woodruff, of Connecticut, said: “I know of no 
more distressing thing than a large-hearted, noble, ex- 
pansive man, linked to a petulant, little-souled, hen-peck- 
ing woman, or a noble woman linked to one of those sor- 
did, mean little libels dpon mankind. If such is your 
case, why, get a divorce in heaven's name, and God help 
you to it.”...... A fellow went intoa dining saloon in 
New Haven a few evenings since and ordered a porter- 
house steak with *‘ trimmings.” Three quarters of an 
hour passed, when the proprietor looked into the stall, 
and discovered that his customer had left by an open 
window, not only leaving his bill unpaid, but taking the 
pepper and mustard boxes with him! 


Loveign Jutelligence. 


Matters in General. 


The proceedings of the peace conference at Zurich are 
deeply interesting, and, of course, engaging the attention 
of all Europe. The members are as follows: Austria— 
Count Colloredo and Baron Merpenberg; France—Baron 
Bourqueney and Marquis Bouneville; Sardinia—Chev- 
alier Desambrois and Chevalier J » the § 
Minister at Berne.—The news of the dissolution of the 
French army of Obgervation on the Rhine produced a 
very favorable effect in Berlin and Prussia.—On the en- 
trance of the King of Sardinia to Milan he was well re- 
ceived. His majesty passed through the Corso on horse- 
back amidst enthusiastic acclamations. A Te Deum was 
performed, at which the king was present, and he after- 
wards received the authorities of the city. In the eve- 
ning a grand illumination took place. The appearance 
of Milan during the fete was very imposing.—Sham fights 
by 40,000 men have been executed at Chalons Champ, 
under the Emperor Napoleon's orders, illustrative of epi- 
sodes at Solferino. The emperor returns to the camp to 
take command of the manceuvres.—The relations be- 
tween Austria and Prussia almost assume the dimensions 
of a regular rupture, and were regarded as dangerous to 
the smaller German States.—The construction of a rail- 
way between Moscow and Saraftour, a dist of 700 
versts, has been authorized. The capital of the company 
will be 45,000,000 roubles, with a government guarantee 
for 80 years of 4 1-2 per cent. 


The King of Portugal. 

The poor young King of Portugal is in a sad state of 
mind since the demise of his consort. He was one of the 
most attached of loving husbands. In a letter to his 
friend, the Duke of Terceira, be says: * It is sad to have 
known the greatest of misfortunes at the age of ambi- 
tion and of the illusions that usually accompany it. I 
am resigned to my Jot, and I will fulfil my duties for 
what wy lot is, and not for what it might have been.” 


The Jews of Russia. 

The Emperor of Russia has authorized the Jews to 
raise a fund, the interest of which is to be employed as 
prizes for the best literary works in the Hebrew language 
which shall be presented to the Academy of Sciences. 
His majesty has also founded five scholarships at the 
Technological Institute in favor of young Jews. 
Galway Steamers. 

Four steamships are now constructing for the Galway 
line at Newcastle and Hull; two by Mr. Palmer and two 
by Mr. Samuelson, eminent ship builders, and $100.000 
have been paid to them on their contracts upon certif- 
icates from the admiralty. The ships are to cost about 
$400,000 each. 


A Child of the Regiment. 

Madame Espinasse, widow of General Espinasse, has 
written to thé second regiment of Zouaves, to have her 
fon received as a child of thé regiment. 

Mr. Ten Broeck was not théonly upon whom 
fortune smiled at the Goodwood races. His friends batked 
Starke freely, and bagged $85,000 for their enterprise. 


Italy and the Peace. 
Private letters just received from Italy inform us that 


the peace is b ing more popular with the inhabitants 
of the various States. 
Parodi. 


They say Parodi has accumulated a large fortune, and 
contemplated retiring from the stage last spring. 
An accomplished Sovereign. 

The Emperor of Austria is said to be an excellent lin- 
guist, and can speak twelve languages well. 
Albert Smith. 

Albert Smith has just been married to Miss Mary Kee- 
ley, late of the Adelphi Theatre, London. 


Effects of Smoking. 

The Dublin Medical Press asserts that the pupils of the 
polytechnic school in Paris have recently furnished some 
curious statistics bearing on tobacco. Dividing the young 
gentlemen of that college into two groups—the smokers 
and nonsmokers—it shows that the smokers have proved 
themselves in the various competitive examinations far 
inferior to the others. Not only in the examinations on 
entering the school are the smokers in a lower rank, but 
in the various ordeals that they have to pass through in 
a year, the average rank of the kers had y 
fallen, and not inconsiderably, while the men who did 
not smoke were found to enjoy a cerebral atmosphere of 
the clearest kind. 
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Funeral of a Queen. 

At the funeral of the late Queen of Portugal there was 
a large attendance of the people, and expressions of grief 
and sympathy were universal. Mourning was to be worn 
for six the. A very g 1 opinion prevails that the 
queen was not well treated by the court physicians, and 
that if there had been a mcre timely application of the 
remedies which were afterwards used, she would have es- 
caped. While the body lay in state took place the cere- 
monial of kissing the hand of the dea@ monarch—a cus- 
tom which dates from the time of Don Pedro the Cruel, 
who obliged his court to pay this homage to the remains 
of the lovely Inez de Castro. 


French Artists. 

Almost all the artists who made the Italian campaign 
with the French army have returned to Paris. Their 
faces are as bronzed as if they were veritable Africans. 
There is not one of them who is not loaded with sketches 
and albums of all sorts. Everything remarkable at the 
seat of war has been drawn with*the utmost care. One 
of the painters had a stroke of luck. He recognized, or 
rather discovered, at Milan a well-preserved fresco, cer- 
tainly the work of Leonardo da Vinci. 


English Appreciation. 

Sir Archibald Alison, in a recent letter to Mr. Allibone, 
writes in most eulogistic terms of Mr. Prescott and his 
works. He remarks in conclusion: ‘ The loss of sach a 
man in the prime of life and in the meridian of his pow- 
err, is a loss not to his country alone, but to the whole 
human race, to whom his beautiful writings will always 
prove a source of instruction and enjoyment.” 


French Army and Navy. 

In the correspondence from Paris it is observed that 
notwithstanding the reductions in the army and navy, 
the men are always within grasp, aod can be called from 
their retreat, and that the line which separates a peace 
footing from a war footing, is not very distinctly drawn 
in France. 


New Arch in Paris. 

Napoleon has determined upon the erection of a new 
arch of triumph at Paris, in honor of his Italian victo- 
ries. It will cost several millions, and will ostensibly be 
erected by subscription. The bas reliefs are already dis- 
tributed for execution among the best sculptors in Paris. 


Steamship Navigation. 

The British government pays to the various steamship 
lines which ply between England and the United States 
and Canada an aggregate bounty of $1,600,000 in the 
shape of mail contracts. This seems to be the only way 
in which ocean steamship navigation can be maintained. 


The 15th of August. 

Such was the anxiety of Parisians and foreigners to 
have a good view of the entry of Napoleon and his army 
on the 15th of August, that a certain window, with three 
seats, on the boulevard des Italiens was let for $200! 


A Murillo. 

A picture by Murillo, representing the Assumption, 
has just been discovered in a chateau in the enviions of 
Caen. The design is admirable, and the color rich and 
worthy of the great Spanish master. 


The Paris Jockey Club. 

The jockey club which displayed its patriotiem and gel- 
lantry signally during the Italian campaign, has just 
given a brilliant reception to Marshal McMahon and those 
of its members who went to the war. 


In Luck. 

Jules Favre, the eloquent and fearless republican law- 
yer who defended Orsini, has just inherited from the sons 
of a celebrated goldsmith a fortune of more than $300,000, 
with a bousefull of superb furniture. 


Milan. 

A letter from Milan says: ‘‘ Words fall me to express 
the Panera! gloom that veils the Lombard cities since the 
peace of Villafranca clouded the sky which for months 
had worn such bright and cloudless hues.” 


> 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tre Roman Questiox.. ed from French of 
Edmond About. By Mea, T., Woop. Edited 
with an introduction by Rev. E N Kink. D. D. Bos- 
ton ey Tilton & Co., 161 Washington Street. 12mo. 

e eatly chapters of this much-talked of book a 
in_the Moniteur,” Paris, and of course had 
official tion. They were so offensive to Rome, how- 
ever, that the stopped, and the whole 
work was published in Brussels. For a day or two it was 
permitted to be sold in Paris, and 10, copies were 
speedily disposed of; but the authorities again interfered. 

The author isa talented, Jearned and vigorous. but un- 

scrupulous and unreliable writer. The friends of the pa- 

= government insist that this work, spiced with malice, 

full of misrepresentations and falsehoods. But the very 
controversy it has excited induces everybody to read it, 
so that the author is of course satisfied. ts. Wood's 
translation is admirable. Thoroughly acquainted with 
the French language, ber versions are written in excel- 
lent English, as our readers can testify, for she bas trans- 
lated many pleasing French stories for our paper. 


New Music.—Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washin 
Street. have just published ** Slumber, Darling,” song, 
music by Meyerbeer; ‘‘ Dear Mary, Wake from Slumber.’ 
by Frark Remer; ‘‘ Way down in Maine,” as sung 
Mrs. Florence, and ‘La Caroline Gallop,” by H. F. 
Chalaupka. 
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Teams ron Apverrtisine.— Twenty-five cents per 
ine. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of their publication, as our large 
edition printing “Address 

; BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor 

No. 22 Winter Street. 


A CURIOSITY 
FOR EVERYBODY. 
THE ILLUSTRATED SCRAP-BOOK. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

HIS is a most curious and original work, containing 

Frve Huxprep Pictures upon every conceivable sub- 
ject of everyday life, wit, humor, pathos, natural his- 
tory, scenery in - quarters of the globe, nationalities, 
types of ch ti t portraits of no- 
ted individuals of ‘both sexes; and in short, an inexhaus- 
tible resort for study and amusement for old and young. 
This REAL NOVELTY 
is for sale at all of the periodical depots for 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER COPY! 

tf 
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WISTAR’S BALSAM, 


Cvun COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, IN- 
FLUENZ &j and all affections and diseases of the 
THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, not even excepting CON- 
SUMPTION, yield to the powerful influence of this great 
remedy. 
LETTER FROM ELDER H. L. GILMAN, 
A Minister of the Gospel in Vermont. 
Grover, Vt., June 20, 1859. 

Messrs. 8. W. Fowie & Co.,—Gents,—I hereby certify 
that I have been troubled for several years with a dif- 
ficulty of the heart and lungs, and have applied to sev- 
eral physicians for help, and have tried almost every rem- 
edy of the numerous ones which have been recommended, 
without receiving any assistance, but had been growing 
weaker, until, hearing of Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cher- 
ry about a year since, I commenced using it with imme- 
diate relief. It has not only restored my lungs to a sound 
state, but Iam entirely relieved of the difficulty or dis- 
ease of the heart. I have no hesitation in saying that it 
is the best lung medicine before the public, and I most 
cheerfully and conscientiously recommend it to all per- 
sons suffering with pulmonary complaints. 

H. L. GILMAN. 


Ph by 8. W. Fowte & Co., Boston, and sold all 
country. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM. 


The most Amusing and Instructive Thing out. 


MICROSCOPES! 
MICROSCOPES! 


OWERFUL single lens Microscopes for 35 cents. A 
fly’s leg resembles a bear's paw; the smallest insect 

a formidable monster. A good lens, neatly set, with in- 
i in the of using, or five instrum a's of 


different powers, neatly packed, and sent by mail for 


$1 00 and two red stamps. Send one stamp and twenty- 
five cents for a single one. 

An infinite amount of instruction and endless amuse- 
= may thus be obtained at a very trifling expense. 
Address. 


CLARENCE B. UNDERWOOD, 


114 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON 
Room No. 2. eoptf septd 


HOYT’S 
HIAWATHA HAIR RESTORATIVE, 


Warranted to Restore Gray Hair to its 
Natural Color. 

HE many advantages possessed by this article over 

all others, renders it not only the most pleasant. safe 
and agreeable to use, but really indispensable to all who 
have gray hair. It is not composed of nitrate of silver, 
sugar of lead, sulphur, or in fact anything deleterious to 
the hair. We claim that it is an entirely new and origi- 
nal preparation, and the ouly article which will give the 
hair any shade desired. It is pleasant to use, easily ap- 
plied in five or ten minutes’ time, and requires no wash- 
ing before or after using. 

The Agent, Mr FRED. H. COOPER, is stopping at the 
American House, Hanover Street, where he will be pleased 
to see all who doubt the efficacy of this article and prove 
it to them by application free of charge. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, in Boston, by GEORGE 
C. G@)ODWIN & Co., 11 and 12 Marshall Street; M. 8. 
BURR & Co., 26 Tremont Street, and in Providence by 
EARL P. MASON & Co. sept3 8w 


BOGLE'S WIGS AND HAIR WORK, 


RUEST to nature, irreproachable in style, and per- 
fect in fit NONE can equal them. Sole agent for 
the Royal Transparent Parting. 


BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, 


best and cheapest in the world. Try—be convinced. 
Prices, 60 cents, $1 00, and $1 50. 

rou Getring Baty? is your Hair Gray? 
Bogle'’s Hyperion Fluid is the great restorer of Hair,—all 
others are based on this great discovery. and are sham 
imitations. Prices, 25 cents. 50 cents, 75 cents, #1 00, 
and $150. Sold by druggists throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 

W. BOGLE, 202 Washing- 
ten Street, Boston, opposite the Marlboro Hotel. 

Every article for the toilet to be had at Bogle’s 
Bazaar. eoply may 28 

EERSCHAUM PIPES AND CIGAR TUBES—the 
largest and best assortment in the States. Also, 
elegantly carved Weed Pipes. Mounting and re- 
pairing at short notice. 
F. BROWN, Apothecary, 


augl3 tf 68 Washington Street, corner State. 
BOOK BINDING. 


SHEET MUSIC, MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS, 
Bound and Returned in one Week. 
At Ne. 23 Winter Street, 
BOSTON. 
Battovu’s Pouviisuine Mouse. 


BOSTON SATURDAY EVENING 


EXPRESS. 
BDITED BY 
HENRY G. PARKER AND JOSEPH H. SAWYER. 


A FIRST CLASS WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


FIRST EDITION ISSUED ON 


SATURDAY MORNING 
For country subscribers, and the 
SECOND EDITION ON 


SUNDAY MORNING, 


Which is served at the Boston aod suburban break fast 
tables by carriers. The Second Evition contains the latest 
telegraphic and local pews up to two o'clock on Sunday 
morning, and it is the inteotion of the proprietors to 
make it & COMPLETE AND UNSUKPASSED 


SUNDAY MORNING NEWSPAPER, 


which shall fill the hiatus between the issues of the Sat 
urday and Monday dailies 

The Express has found great favor with press and pub- 
lic, in all directions, for its fearless, honest, independent 
course Ou all matters of public interest it has an opin- 
ion which it never hesitates to make manifest, and it has 
never been known to ‘‘ crook the pregnant hinges of the 
knee, where thrift may follow fawning.” 

In the dramatic, musical and literary departments of 
the Fxpress. which are confessedly in able banda, criti- 
cisms have never been prepared with an eye to the ad- 
vertiring patronage, no humbug has been spared, and 
pretentious charlatans have always been exposed; and 
whether the Express makes friends or foes, its object 
will always be to speak the TRUTH. 

The large and constantly increasing circulation of the 
Expagss renders it a desirable advertising medium. 

All communications should be addressed to 


SAWYER & PARKER, 
aug20 No.2 WATER STREET, BOSTON. 4w 


FOUSEL’S PABULUM VIT&, 


For the Cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, ow, Colds, 
Soreness of the Chest, Asthma, and alt Pi 
and Bronchial Affictions. by INHA 
TION OR OTHERWISE. 


T the urgent solicitation of many eminent — 
and others to reduce the price jof this invaluable 
reparation, the agent takes pleasure in announcing that 
he has been enabled to make arrangements, by reason 
of the greatly increased sale of the medicine, to reduce 
its price to $1 per bottle, and 50 cents per trial bottle; thus 
placing it within the reach of all classes. medicive 
can be taken with or without an inhalor. Price of the 


ag remedy can be administered to thie most 
delicate and feeble with perfect safety and certaia rélief. 
This medicine needs no puffing. but the: render is re- 


‘ . and the estimation in whlch it 
is held by tac 
Bostox, J uly 22, 1859. 

F. J Laronme,; Esq :—Dear Sir :—Thismay certify that 
I have used Fousel’s Pabulum Vita, and | consider it the 
best article I ever 
png used it for severe colds, and its effect was 
cal 


, aad I have no objection to your reférring in any way 
to me that you may deem ex t. Ihave given the 
above named a fair trial with confidence advise all 
that are afflicted with? colds or pu com to 
try: it. Yours 

Frep. F. HAssam, 
urgical Instrument Man 
128 


IOHARDSON’S NEW METHOD FOR THE 
PTANO—Just issued. Being = in ite ake of 
stady, exceedingly attractive in ite Lessons and 
and unequalled in its adaptation to the wantsof fail class- 
es, is meeting with a most extensive sale, and rapidly be- 
coming the most popular system of Piano Instruction in 
this country. Price, $3. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


277 WASHINGTON STREET. 
PARALYSIS, 


T= terrifying disease, even when depending on grave’ 


d. rangements of the nervous centre, will yield to the 
alterative power of the PERUVIAN SYRUP, which by 
improving the digestion, and uently purifying the 
blood, promotes a proper nutrition of the substance of 
the brain and nerves. 


THE AMERICAN HOUSE, 
HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 


IS THE LARGEST AND BEST ARRANGED HOTEL 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Possessing all the modera improvements and conveniences 
for the accommodation of the travelling public. 
aug20 9w LEWIS RICE, Proprictor. 


GAS STEAK BROILERS. 


ILE public are invited to call and examine this new 
invention, which I now offer for sale, and warrant 
thet a tough beef steak when cooked in this apparatus 
shall be rendered equally as tender as the surloin steak when 
cooked over charcoal fire. 


Gas Cooking Apparatus. 
Gas Flat-iren Heaters. 
Gas Fixtures and Pipe. 


- F. SHAW, 
174 Washington, opposite Bromfield St. 
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used for Pulmonary Complaints My. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED 
FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINES. 
NEW STYLES. 


PRICES FROM | $50 TO $125. 
to~ THIRTY THOUSAND IN USE. 0 


These Machines sew from two Spools, as 
purchased from the store, requiring no re- 
winding of thread, and finishing each seam 
by their own operation, without recourse to 
the hand needle, as is required by other 
machines. On account of their simplicity, 
durability, ease of management, = adap- 
tation to all varicties of family sewin 
they execute either heavy or fine work with 
equal facility, and without special adjust- 
ment. 

THE NEW MACHINES INTRODUCED BY THE 


GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHENE COMPANY | 


are of elegant finish, and’ their operation 
is rapid and very quiet. The xase witht 
which they cam be managed is a distin- 
guishable feature, and the stiteh is the 
strongest, handsomest, and most elastic of 
any made. 


Is there # husband, father, or brother‘in’ 
the United States; who will permit the 
drudgery of hand’ sewing in his family, 
when a Grover & Baxer Machine will do 
it better, more expeditiously, and 
than caw possibly be: done by land ? 


SEND FOR A DESORIPTIVE PAMPHLBT. 


PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS: 


18 SUMMER STREET - - ~ - BOSTON, 
495 BROADWAY - - - - - NEW YORK, 
-730 CHESTNUT STREET - 
BALTIMORE. 


181 BALTIMORE STREET - - 
68 W. FOURTH STREET - - 
118 MONTGOMERY STREET - SAN FRANCISCO,- 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & 


American, Frenon, Hom@opaturc, awp VaNttta Premio 
CuocoLats, Prerarep Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Past; 
Cocoa Sticks, Hom@opartutc anp Drere- 
tic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND CraokeD Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a centiry, aré manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children. invalids. 
and -persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases they are invaluable 
and recommended by the == eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant, Philade!phis ; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore ; 
Kennett, Dud’ ley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 


generally. "WALTER BAKER & Co., 
6m* Dorchester, Mass. 
WANTED. 
5 active young men to act as local and travelling 
agents, ina easy, useful and honorable, 


at a salary of $100 per month. A capital of $5 only is 
required. No patent medicine or book business. Full 
a given free to all who enclose ten cents and 
GEORGE C. BROWN & Co., 
flookset, N. H. 


Premature Less of the Mair, Which is so 


ARRIAGE AND VISITING CARDS 
FASHIONABLY ENGRAVED BY 
E. A. TEULON, 

149 1-2 WASHINGTON STREET...... BOSTON, 
Directly opposite the Old South Church, 
Successor in the Card Engraving Department to 
MR. N. D. COTTON. 


Parties desiring Bridal Cards, Envelopes. Cake Boxer, 
ete., are respectfully invited to my 
conditions, ete. Achoice lot of Mourning Note Paper 
and Envelopes on hand. 16 lidwly 


PARSONS & GIBBY, 
STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES 
jy2 8m NO. 8 WINTER STREET. 


HEET MUSIC bound at this Office, neat and cheap, 
and returned in one week. 


now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in thou- 
sands of cases where the hair was coming out in hands- 
ful, and bas tever failed to arrest its decay, and to pro- 
mote a healthy and vigorous growth. It is, at the same 
time, unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. A single ap- 
plication will render it soft and glossy for several days. 
For sale by all druggists at 50 cents & a bottle. augl3tf 
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BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Nant stories, in bound form, monthly Novelette style, 
richly illustrated with large original engravings, and form- 
ing the cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for this 
establishment, and the copyright is secured, according to 
law. We will send single copies by mail, post paid, for 
twenty cents each, or six copies, post paid, one dollar. 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Taz Camp or Taz 
Sierra. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sincali, in the heart of Sunny Spain, written in our 
author's best vein, and maintaining its interest to the 
end. 

Written for us by............Dg. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tus Conspinators or Cuna. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter. Written for us by. .F. CLINTON @ARRINGTON. 

THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tut Prorasr 
or THe Bonmer Wap. A Tale of the Time of Joseph 
II, of Germany. The scenes of this story are laid 
mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 
boundary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of thrilling 
interest. Written for us by...SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Ove Lavy or te 
Ocean. A Tale of Love, Strifeand Chivalry. This is 
a story of the Buccaneers of the 17th century, and is 
fraught with the sanguinary incidents of those times. 
Written for us by. NED BUNTLINE. 
THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Tax Dump Dwanr or 
ConsTANTINOPLE. This story is laid in the famous cep- 
ital of Turkey, and portrays scenes and events in the 
Eastern world graphically narrated. 
Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


FITZ-HERN: or, Tus Rover or rue Inise Ssas. A 
Tale of Galway Bay. A story of the early history of Ire- 
land. Written for us by. ¥. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tux Wanvenixa Bouz- 
mtaw. This is one of the finest stories of the times of 
chivatry ‘we have ever read—of all its author has pub- 
ligh@@, it is his favorite one. Its popularity is shown 
by tlie fact that the poomnt is its tenth edition. 

Witten for us by........ ...Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tus Hunrer Sry oF 
Vinernta. A story of peculiar interest, portraying 
steries in the stormy period of our Revolutionary his- 
tévy. This tale is one of those which have given the 
author so great popularity, and won for him ro ex- 
tended a reputation. 

Written for us by.......... 


-SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 


IVAN THE SERF: or, Tue Russian Crncassian. 


This'is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestié and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia, 
detaiiftig'scenes of thrilling interest. 
Written for us by........... AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 
THE SEA LION: or, Tux Parvarerr or tae Prxos- 
scot. Thisis a story of ocean life, told in the author's 
usual st}leof interest. Daring in plot, gallant in exe- 
cution, the’ whole forming an intensely interesting 
néutical story, equal to the best of modern times. 
Witten for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jar. 


| THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tux Scour or mx Svs- 
QuEMAWNAi A tale of the Valley of the Wyoming dur- 
ing the thrilling times of the revolutionary history. 
This story gives a lifelike view of some of the charac- 
teré} both whig and tory, who enacted so prominent a 
part im that eventful period. 
Writtén for us by............ Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
 RODERICK THE ROVER: or, Tux or tux 
Wkvt! This is a romantic story of the Buccaneer 
times, depicting scenes in the Old and New World, of 
varie@and thrilling interest. 
Writtetr for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tus Reovia- 
TORS AND Moperators. This is a most captivating and 
lifelike story of the Texan Border, full of stirring 
events, and laid in the wildest period of the lone star 
State. In chivalric daring and hardihood it cannot be 
surpassed. 
Written for us by............ Dr. J H. ROBINSON. 
PAUL LAROON:: or, Scounce oF THE ANTILLES. 
This famous story is one which has been republished 
by us until we now present the fifteenth edition, and is 
said to be one of Mr. Cobb's best. 
Written for us by..........- SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
THE SEA or, Tue or Lovistara. 
This is a graphic and romantic story of the land and 
sea, full of adventure and incident. 
Written for us by......... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tue Sranisn Cava- 
Lier. A Legend of Old Spain. This is really a most 
charming story, one that no reader will be willing to 
lay by after commencing it, until he reaches the end. 

Written for us by...........SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 

CAPTAIN BELT: or, Buccanzer or tux Guur. 
This is a most remarkable fale of the Mexican Gulf, 
written in the easy style of its scholarly author, and 
forming a beautiful story, pronounced by the press to 
be the best its author ever wrote. 

Written for us by......F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tut Roven’s 
Captive. This isa true sea story, written by a 


SAMUEL MASURY, 
PHOTOGRAPH & DAGUERREOTYPE ARTIST. 


(UP ONE FLIGHT OF STAIRS.) 
289 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
taken of size and finished 


Oil, Wa’ ia Ink and Pastel Colors. Dague: 
types taken in the most superior manner. june4 “t 


ADIES’ KID GLOVES CLEANSED instantly by the 
application of Gantophile. Sold b ou, 


augl3 tf 68 Washington Street, corner State. 


, who rose from the station of foremast hand 
to the quarter deck of our merchant marine. It is as 
captivating a nautical story as Cooper's Red Rover. 

Written for us by.....Cart. HENRY P CHEEVER. 

THE SMUGGLER: or, Tar Srcnzrs or rae Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a most intensely interesting plot. 

Written for us by...... +++. BYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 

Address 


M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Maes 
(> For sale at all the periodical depots. 
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PUBLIC WORKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The Julian Aqueduct at Rome is two miles 
longer,than the Teese Aqueduct of New York, 
but the Croton carries more water than all the 
seven Aqueducts of Rome put together, and 
more than any other Aqueduct in the world— 
and is longer than any other, excepting the Ju- 
lian.—The Illinois Central Railroad is the long- 
est line ever constructed by one company, and 
in point of workmanship is equal to any Europe- 
an road.—The National Road over the Cumber- 
land Mountains is more extensive and durable 
by far than the Appian Way.—The stone arch 
over Cabin John’s Creek, on the Washington 
Aqueduct, is about fifty feet greater than any 
other stone arch io the world, and is more beau- 
tifal in proportion than the arch over the Uca, so 
long celebrated for its magnificence.—The tunnel 
on the summit of the Pennsylvania Railroad was 
a more difficult work than the tunnel under the 
Thames.—The structures on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroadpet Harper's Ferry, and the Star- 
rocta Viaduct on the New York and Erie Rail- 
road, are in ificence to anything Bru- 
nel ever did in England, or Moran in France.—- 
The Suspension Bridge 
over the Niagara River 
at Lewistown, is 1042 
feet 10 inches in one 
span, and 43 feet greater 
than any other single 
span in the world, being 
nearly twice as great and ' 
as strong as Tel- 
rd’s. celebrated bridge 
over the Menai Straits, 
in England.—The Uni- 
ted States Dry Dock in 
Brooklyn, is the largest 
dry dock in the world by 
many feet. The plates 
of iron used in the gates 
, of this dock are the larg- 
est that had been made 
up to the time they were 
rolled. —The flight of 
combined locks on the 
Erie Canal, at Lockport, 
is equalled only in one 
other place in Christen- 
dom — Sweden. — The 
Railroad Suspension 
Bridge over the Niagara 
is within a few feet of 
twice the span of Ste- 
great Tubular 
ridge in England, the 
largest structure of the 
kind. It is 800 feet in 
one span, and is two sto- 
ries high, the railroad be- 
ing above the public 
highway. Nothing like 
this exists anywhere 
else.—The Light-house 
on Minot’s Ledge is a 


more situation, 
and, as far as proceeded 
with, is more securely 
bolted together than the 
famous EddystoneLight- 
house in Engiand.— I'he 
Suspension Bridge at 
Wheeling is exceeded 
only in span by the Lew- 
istown Bridge, and is 
heavier than it; it is the 

nd t bridge in 
the world, and is much 
more beautiful than the 
Fribourg Bridge, its Eu- 
ropean rival.—In car- 
pentry we are unexcelied 
in the world. Such 
structures in timber as 
the Dry Docks at San 
Francisco and Philadel- 
phia, McCullom’s and 
Col. Seymour's bridges 
on the Erie Railroad and 
branches, the timber via- 
ducts on the Cattawissa 
Railroad, Col. Long’s 
bridges on the various 
New England raiiroads, 
and Howe’s trusses at 
Harrisburg, have not 
their equal across the 
Atlantic.—The stones in 
either corner of the Ex- 
change in Boston, built 
by Rodgers, are larger than any single stone in 

patra’s Needle, and those now being put into 
the United States Treasury, at Washington, are 
much heavier than any stone of Pompey’s Pillar 
or the Pyramids of Egypt. 


AFFECTION OF THE GOLDFINCH. 

We could record many interesting anecdotes 
of the affection of the goldfinch,—how often have 
we had him sitting on our finger, raised close to 
our cheek ; his little sides pressed out to come 
into closer contact with us, and his bill affection- 
ately saluting us as he took from our mouth his 
much-loved hemp seed. Then his song the 
while,—how endearing, how sweet,—how ex- 
pressive! If he has read our heart, we have 
read his. has been but one feeling be- 
tween us. The same with the linnet. Wecould 
fill a large book with the prettiest and raciest an- 
ecdotes of both these confiding little creatures. 

. They have indecd a language! We only wish 


we could impart to others the secret of under- 
standing it. And yet, all that is wanting is—a 
loving heart. This, alas! is not “fashionable.” 
~—Kidd’s Shilling Treatise on the Goldfinch. 


FESTIVAL OF THE MADONNA DEL ARCO. 

The accompanying engraving represents one 
of the numerous religious festivals of Naples. It 
shows the procession returning from the shrine 
of the Madonna, with their picturesque costume, 
banners, rosaries, and decorated cart. The legend 
of this Madonna is related as follows: At the 
beginning of the 17th century, in a small village 
a few miles from Naples, almost under Vesuvius, 
some young men were playing at tennis, and one 
of them exclaimed, “I am sure to win! I prayed 
at the feet of this Madonna before beginning the 
game, (and he pointed to a little stone place in 
a niche, as you find them outside of almost all 
the houses in Italy,) and she smiled on me.” 
He really did win, and his adversary, enraged at 
the divine interference, flang his ball angrily at 
the Madonna. It hit her on the cheek, which 
turned black and blue immediately. A certain 
lord of Sano, who was passing, seized on the of- 
fender and had him hanged on the nearest tree. 
At his touch the tree instantly withered. It was 
cut down, a church was erected on the spot, and 
the mi statue, which was called the Ma- 
donna del Arco, was placed on the principal 


they repair to the shade of the poplar trees which 
surround the church, and whith are festooned by 
luxuriant grape-vines that hang from tree to tree. 
On the ground, which is covered with a coat of 

y ashes, spangled with bits of mica, you be- 

ld a variety of groups. Here one or many 
tamilies are eating maccaroni out of the same 


tle; there, lazzaroni playing at dice; further on, | 
youns people preparing for the dance, while tam- | 


urine and castanet players ready their in- 
struments for the rustic festival which follows the 
religious one. In the evening after the tarentella, 
the only dance admitted in popular festivals, the 
people return to Naples, singing; and the sight 
of the fine landscape thus animated, at an hour 


last rays of a Neapolitan twilight, is not the least 
interesting point in the day's celebration, to a 
stranger. The religious festivals of Italy are not 
the least attractive of the features which draw 
strangers annually in countless throngs to its 
towns aud cities. Those at Rome are the most 
imposing, of course, but those of the small villa- 
ges are more curious as illustrating local history. 


| 
| 


| 


patents. Aman who had made a slight improve- 
ment in straw-cutters, took a model of his ma- 
chine through the Western States, and after a 
. tour of eight months, returned with forty thousand 
dollars. Another man had a machine to thresh 


| and clean grain, which in fifteen months he sold 
| for sixty thousand dollars. These are ordinary 
dish, and drinking by turns out of the same bot- | 


cases—while such inventions as the telegraph, 
the planing machine, and India rubber patents, 
are worth millions each.—Examiner Lane’s re- 
port describes new electrical inventions. Amo 

these is an electrical whaling apparatus, by whi 

the whale is literally “‘shocked to death.” An- 
other is an electro magnetic alarm, which rings 
bells and displays signals in case of fire and bur- 


| glars. Another is an electric clock, which wakes 
when Nature is already sleeping, bathed in the | 


=p, tells you what time it is, and lights a 
sod lor you, at any hour you please.—There is 
a “sound gatherer,” a sort of huge ear-trumpet, 


to be placed in front of a locomotive, bringing to 
the engineer's ears all the noise ahead, perfectly 
distinct, notwithstanding the noise of the train — 
There is an invention that picks up pins from a 
confused 


heads up, 


heap, turns them around with their 
and sticks them in papers in regular 
rows. — Another 


taking in leaves and turn- 
ing out finished cigars.— 
One machine cuts cheese; 
another urs knives 
and forks ; abother rocks 
the cradle; and seven or 


FESTIVAL UF THE MADONNA DEL ARCO, AT NAPLES, 


altar. 


No one knows whence the name was de- | 


rived. The story does not say whether it was | 


the village which gave the name to the church, or 


the church to the village. It is certain that the | 


lace became the resort of numerous pilgrims. 

ersons flocked to it from all parts of the king- 
dom, and the numerous and costly votive offer- 
ings, most of them bas-reliefs in silver, testify the 
public veneration for the shrine. The walls of 
the church are also covered from top to bottom 
with crutches, legs, arms, heads, etc., manufac- 
tured out of various materials, as well as little 


pictures, all representing some accident which | 


the virgin has remedied or 


revented, and in 


which gratitude has invariably represented her | 


in the corner of canvass, in the midst of 
clouds and surrounded by angels. On the festi- 
val day of this Madonna, a dense crowd, con- 
stantly renewed from morning to night, make the 


tour of the charch, gesticulating, elbowing each | 
other, and throwing themselves on the ground to | 


pick up the white rose leaves which monks, placed 
in the centre before an altar surrounded by a 
marble balustrade, are continually tossing to the 


A LIST OF WONDERS. 

Among the thousands of marvellous inventions 
which Américan genius has produced within the 
last few years, are the following, compiled in an 
abstract from the Patent Office Report: The 
report explains the principle of the celebra- 
ted Hobb lock. Its “ unpickability” depends 
upon a secondary or false set of tamblers, which 

revent instruments used in picking from touch- 
ing the real ones. Moreover, the lock is powder- 
proof, and may be loaded through the key-hole 
and fired off till the burglar is tired of his fruit- 
less work, or fears that the explosions will bring 
to view his experiments more witnesses than he 
desires—A harpoon is described which makes 
the whale kill himself. ‘The more he pulls the 
line the deeper goes the harpoon.—An ice-making 
machine has been patented, which is worked by 
a steam engine. In an experimental trial it froze 
several bottles of sherry, and produced blocks of 
ice the size of a cubic foot, when the thermome- 
ter was up to eighty degrees. It is calculated 
that for every ton of coal put into the farnace, it 
will make a ton of ice.—From Dr. Dale’s exam- 


people. On the conclusion of the ceremony, | iner’s report, we gather some idea of the value of 


eight take in washing 
and ironing —There is a 
parlor chair patented that 
cannot be tipped back on 
two legs, and a railway 
chair that cannot be tip- 
ped back in any position, 
without any legs at all.— 
Another patent is for a 
machine that counts pas- 
sengers in an omnibus 
and takes their fares. 
When avery fat man gets 
in it counts two, and 
charges double.—There 
are a variety of guns pa- 
tented that load them- 
selves ; a fishing line that 
adjusts its own bait, and 
a rat trap that throws 
away the rat and then 
baits itself and stands in 
the corner for another.— 
There is a machine also, 
by which a man prints 
instead of writes his 
thoughts. It is played 
like a pianoforte. ‘And 
speaking of pianos, it is 
estimated that 9000 are 
made every year in the 
United Srates, giving 
constant employment to 
1900 persons, and cost- 
ing over $2,000,000. 


EASTERN BAZAARS. 
One is a good deal sur- 
prised to find in the ba- 
zaars so few articles of 
Oriental manufactare.— 
Nearly all the goods are 
European fabrics. Eng- 
lish cottons of every de- 
scription abound, and 
French thibets and chalis, 
of which the street dress 
of the Armenian and 
Tarkish women is made, 
are found there of exqui- 
site quality and every 
pasible tint. The shoe 
azaars are the most 
showy,the bright colored 
boots and shoes being 
paraded with admirable 
effect. But the places 
that offer the greatest 
temptation to extrava- 
gance are the bazaars 
where attar of roses, am- 
ber beads, pestilles, and 
a variety of kuick-knack- 
eries, purely Oriental, are 
alluringly spread out.— 
Yet there is nothing that 
better rewards the trou- 

ble of a visit than the department containing the 
little cups of silver and go!d, called zarf, in which 
the fingian, a small coffee cup of porcelain, is 
placed, when coffee is presented. These little 
receptacles are here found of the most beautiful 
workmanship, and so richly stadded with bril- 
liant diamonds, that one might almost imagine 
the virtue of Aladdin’s lamp not quite extinct. 
Perhaps the bazaar that is devoted to those insin- 
uating, irresistible, magical sources of comfort 
and consolation, rather exclusively appropriated 
to the stronger sex, might be the most attractive 
to the lovers of the chibouque and nargi/é, which, 
as everybody knows, are to be found there in all 
the various forms that the refined ingenuity of the 
luxurious Turk has been able to invent. The 
little embroidered sacks for tobacco, of endless 
variety of colors, often heavily wrought in gold, 
that are the indispensable accompaniment of the 
chibouque in the hand of the —— form an- 
other extensive department. There are = oth- 
ers for carpets and rugs; and the silks of Broussa 
and Persia, it must not be forgotten, are to be 
found in all the bazaars appropnated to articles 


of dress. — Tent and Harem. 
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